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SPRING MUSINGS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


How falls it, Death, thy shadow floods 
That void thou madest in my lite, 
All darklier when, with bridal buds, 
Spring takes the happy land to wife ?— 
When meadows wear sweet films of grass 
Above their sere, brown spaces drawn, ) 
And eve by eve, more loath to pass, 
Blue gloamings leiter on the lawa. 


No twig of yonder maple-bough 
But feels its tiny hope begun, 
And draws through mellowed fibres, now, 
The golden largess of the sun. 
Yon sprouted elder stoops to see 
The brook's cold shimmer glass her stems, 
And rapt in gracefal rev-rie, 
Dreams of her milk-white diadems. 


While thou hast naught to give but grief, 
O barren heart, the fair young yeai 
That asks for every beam a leaf, 
As welcome to reward its cheer, 
Like some regretful friend will mourn, 
Reproaching : ‘' For thy sorrow’s sake 
Thou puttest my rich love to scorn, 
And thine is dead, or will not wake.” 


Trust me, it sleeps not, nor is dead, 
* But heeds thy yearnful whisperings, 

And yet the light that gilds thy head 
Ts not the light of olden springs ; 

Nor thine, fair year, the breeze which fanned 
This curl I keep within my breast, 

For day by day thy tender hand 
Drops violets where the others rest ! 


— _ 


PLETENESS. 


N 
% 1 By PROF. CALVIN E, STOWE, D.D. 


— New Testament in English, edited by T1scn- 
F and published by Tavucunitz, is a work 
a merit in a scholarly point of view ; but to 
acquainted. with the subject, al- 
Such eceptive, though not intentionally so. 
wscripts Pa to think that the three oldest man- 
txt aaa : be the best authority for the original 
Dot have a what cannot be found in them, could 
mead na part of the New Testament, as it 
a the hands of the Apostles. 

great and mischievous mistake. 

a oldest manuscripts used by TiscHEN- 
..) Gate from the first quarter of the fourth to the 
red and ¢ century, that is some two hun- 
r venty-five years, at least, after the New 
written, read in the churches and 
all over the Christian world, liable to all 


Now ents incident to frequent transcription. 


ry of each of the texts omitted by TiscHENDORF. 


From the firet century to the fifth there are not 
less than ten of these translations, and they certainly 
are a much better authority than manuscripts which 
had no existence till early in the fourth century. 

When these translations contain passages which 
are not contained in later manuscripts, the transla- 
tions are much more likely to give the text as it 
stood in their time than the manuscripts. 

The loss of a leaf (for these manuscripts are all in 
book form and not in rolls), the beginning in wrong 
places by the translator after a rest from writing, and 
various other circumstances, may easily account for 
an unintentional omission in the manuscripts, but an 
interpolation must be intentional. 

On these accounts and others that might be men- 
tioned, it is easy to see that at least in regard to in- 
terpolations and omissions a good translation of the 
second or third century is a far more reliable authority 
for the original of the text than the manuscript of 
the fourth or fifth century. 
The ten translations, above alluded to, are, there- 
fore, on these points, far more trustworthy than the 
three manuscripts used by TiscHENDOoRF in his new 
edition of the New Testament. 

Again, we have numerous Christian writers from 
the first century to the fifth who constantly quote 
the New Testament as it stood in their time, and the 
quotations of the jirst three centuries are an earlier au- 
thority for the original text than any of the Tiscn- 
ENDORKF manuscripts. 

There are some seventy-five of these writers, and 
their GWotdttons are so numerous that if every man- 
uscript of the New Testament were lost the sub- 
stance of it could be reproduced from their writings. 
Moreover, the manuscripts are allanonymous. We 
know not who wrote them; but the quotations are 
given with responsible names. We know the authors 
of the books in which they occur. It is true that 
these translations and the writings of the early 
Christian fathers are generally more or less incom- 
plete, and the text somewhat varied, but the same 
is also true of the New Testament manuscripts. In 
the very best manuscript (the Sinai) TiscHENDORF 
indicates five different classes or kinds of variations. 
On this point all the authorities, whether translations 
or manuscripts need careful editing; they all stand 
on precisely the same ground. 7 

Now apply these principles to a single case by 
way of illustration. 

The last chapter of Marx’s Gospel, from the eighth 
verse onward, isomitted in the Sinai and Vatican 
manuscripts, but is contained in the Alexandrian. It 
is in all the Syrian, Egyptian and other translations 
of the second and third centuries, and it is quoted 
as the last part of Mark’s Gospel by [REN 2vs, the 
most learned Christian writer of the second century, 
and the student of Potycarp, who had studied with 
the apostle Jonn. | 

IREN2ZUS tells us that he had the books of the 
Christian Scriptures in his possession at the very 
time when he was on terms of familiarity with 
Potycarp, daily listening to his accounts of what 
he had himself heard from Jonn and others who 
had seen the Lord. See my Historyof the Books of 


cost? Perhapsnot. Thenthink. The points where 


PAY? 


BY THE REV. 4. McELROY WYLIE. 


“ What is the damage, Doctor?” (the gold plug 
was a full rounded one of goodly size). 
_“ Well, let me see. I have worked two hours or 
over, the Dental Association have agreed that we 
ought to make $10 an hour while at work, but I will 
say $17. 
“Gracious! that kind of head work pays better 
than when the work is done a little further within 
the cranium! I wish I could see the day when I 
could do the like of that inside the whole twenty- 
four hours.” 
Let us see. Twelve years from the time of prepar- 
ing for college, including three years at teaching and 
three years at the seminary, till one enters upon his 
professional career of head and heart work—Educa- 
tion pecuniarily worth, say, $10,000—result, interest 
$700—salary first year (and relatively scarcely any 
greater afterwards), $600. That is, your brains, 
bones, nerves, muscles, heart, all at work, and this 
sum total of anxious subjectivity become absolutely 
a minus quantity of about $100—the $10,000 with- 
out the use of one of these immortal faculties, is 
worth just $100 a year more than yourself, plus 
the $10,000. 
You have seen those funny illustrations burles- 
quing the school of special development as it will be 
about the year 1960. Dancers’ limbs large as ship 
masts, (not so long,) but arms, chest, and head no 
greater than those of a child—boxers with arms 
like Weavers’ beams, but legs, trunk, head dwarfish 
—the philosopher with head like a kettle drum 
turned up-side-down and standing on jack-straws 
for body and limbs. Have we now aught of these 
classes of development ? 

All that lies below the edge of the hat-rim is large 
and pays good dividends, even to boring upon these 
pestiferous incisors, molars and bi-cuspids, though 
they crumble into ruin, make you jump from your 
chair at dinner, make you lift your knee to your chin 
and howl for the thoughtless crushing of a crust of 
bread,—and are supplanted by those porcelain pro- 
ducts which come in their golden chariots and tax- 
laden values, 

But now set to work to plug people's cavities 
which are a little further up and which are of more 
consequence to fill. 

Did you ever ask yourself what lies back of that 
telling discourse, editorial or article? 

When Dr. Beecuer was asked, after the delivery 
of one of his greatest sermons, which now stands on 
thirty printed pages, how long it took him to write 
it, replied, “Forty years.” Heskimmed the cream of 
forty years milking for that one discourse. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, after using, with thrilling effect, 
one of his most finishing and telling illustrations, 
was asked whether it was not the meteoric outburst 
of the moment. “ Why, sir,” said the oratorical 
Hercules, “‘ I have been three years revolving that il- 
lustration in my mind before I could turn it out in 
its present shape.” 

Do you know what that brilliant editorial has 


the Bible, page 311, where the passage is quoted i 
in full. 
This chapter of Mark is also found in more than 
five hundred Greek manuscripts and also in the Lat- 
in and Gothic. 

Now, which is the more probable, that all these 
most ancient witnesses had been deceived by an inter- 
polation, or that, bysome accident, the last leaf of 
Mark’s Gospel had been dropped out. from the 
manuscript from which the Sinai and the Vatican 
were copied ? 

‘From this statement of fact itis obvious that any 
one who should, in making a revised text of the 
New Testament, strike out all that is not contained 
im the three oldest manuscripts used by TiscHEN- 
DORF, must be guilty of a very rash, unscholarly act, 
and make a very faulty text. It is a remarkable 
fact, not to be lightly estimated, that a whole col- 
umn of space is left blank in the Vatican MSS. as 
if the copyist had intended, but, for some reason, 
had omitted to fill it with the text. 

Should you think it appropriate to the purposes 
of your paper, I should be happy to furnish a histo- 


| purposes of tens of thousands of admiring readers, 


discourse would hardly be paid for by what he re- 


hose blazing wires of thought ignite the minds and 


which explode a giant error, or blow up some mas- 
sive obstaéle—owe their intensity to batteries lying 
away yonder in previous years of tedious effort. 


Why, the very paper some men spoil in preparing a 


ceives. That article you read in perhaps ten min- 
utes, and it flashes out upon you like lightning,reveal- 
ing and fixing objects that were before in dungeon 
dark—do you know it has had, perhaps, years of fail- 
ure, or of experiment, as its antecedents ? 

When the routed and blasted portions of Napo- 
LEON’s army were fleeing out of Russia and were es- 
saying to cross the swift, ice-choked, border-river on 
a hastily constructed bridge, over crowding caused 
it to give way, and the rear remnants passed over a 
pontoon formed by the bodies of their drowned 
comrades, frozen to floating timbers. So you see 
brain workers passing over to what we call success 
on a mass of antecedent failures, each one of which 
broke under him like the extinction of his own life- 
forces. 

Five pounds bought the MS. of “ Paradise Lost.” 


We have translations of the New Testament. 


Mandarin, Florida, April 7, 1870. | 
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$2,500. And here was a man’s brain, peerless im- 
agingtion, offspring of years of protracted travail— 
sold for the price of a common draught horse. But 
you say, times have changed. True. Thanks be to 
the fairer dealing of some of our modern pu lishers, 
who appreciate the brains of the men whom they 
introduce to the public, there has been a long stride 
in advance. 

But go, some cold shivering night, slip in, and 
put your ear to yonder pulpit panel, and ask it to 
reveal what ought not to be a professional secret. /¢ 
will tell you that the faithful messenger that stood 
there traveled thirty or forty miles, paid his own 
fare—gave three discourses and was handed $15 for 
his work—that was the pay of a week, while behind 
him, for the same time, were absolutely necessary ex- 
penses to meet—$50, or over. 


Why, that extractor of corns in Broadway charges 
$5 for taking callous points from the toes of irri- 
tated pedestrians, and does not confine his humani- 
tarian work to Sundays. But the man of God who 
labors with an anxiety, which no tongue can tell, to 
draw out the callous spots from the soul’s feet that 
man may walk with comfort upon the heavenly road 
—(not on the Broadway)—he is put for pay far be- 
neath the professional chiropodist. 

Now just here we turn prosecuting attorney against 
that view which a fashionable preacher in a fashion- 
able church has taken, that money success isa prop- 
er gauge of aman. Money success indeed / teaching 
the doctrine that human worth and merit is the two- 
legged magnet, acting upon gold, and the larger the 
magnet the greater the auriferous heap. 

Money success forsooth! Agreeably to this stan- 
dard, Wall street is fuller of saints and Solo- 
mons that the gates of Jerusalem themselves. We 
advise him to recast his lessons learned about the 
world’s best heroes and benefactors. Have they been 
of the Rothschild and the Croesus families? Nay, 
the world’s appreciation is much nearer like tae 
Lancaster (Pa.) County Dutch farmer’s estimate of the 
Doctor’s services. “Iam ona little collecting tour,” 
said the medical student, who was the man Friday 
to a prominent physician of that region. “ How 
mooch der medceen vat yer boss gibs do me?” 
“ That, my good friend, is a small matter and not the 
question. Dr.C—— visited you eight times, driving 
miles each occasion into the country.” “ Naw I joost 
vant you do dells me how mooch medeeen der boss 
gibs to me.” “ Well, if you must know, the mere 
prescriptions are charged at $4, but the visits amount 
to $20, besides.” “ Vell, here bees {taking out his 
pocket book] yere vier dollar; joost geebe dis doo 
yere boss—dats for de medceen—and dells heem I re- 
toorn der galls meeselv.” 

I trow the world will be nearer the millennium than 
now, when work is paid according to its gradation 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 


MR. TICTON AGAIN. 


My Dear Editor: 

A couple of weeks ago I sent you a letter from Mr. 
JosEPH TicTon, who recited his experience eearch 
of a church. I thought I might do this without 
offence, as I disguised the name so that he would 
not be identified. I hoped also to get some replies 
which would give help to him and to others in sim- 
ilar circumstances. I was not disappointed. Last 
night I read over to my wife my reply to him, “ 
she urged me to send a copy of it to you. She sal 
that in New York city there were 4 good many Jo- 
sepu Tictons who would be glad to read what an 
honest friend had to say to one of their number. I 
yield to her advice and send you the letter: | 


Waeat-Henes, Arrit 25th, 1870. 


is attributed to him, and it is good 
to belong to him. It appears 
ty arises from the fact that you 
canno in a first-class car and are unwilling 
to car. I do not wonder 
at your pride. I even respect it. Still, for a man who 
cannot afford to pay for a first-class passage, and whe 
is determined to go to Europe, there is nothipg 


Men’s bodies used to sell in this land for $1,000 to | 
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but to pocket his pride and do as my friend young 
Cartwricut did—go out in the second cabin. 

I have no doubt that the state of things in our great 
cities is anomalous and characteristically unchristian. 
The essence of Christianity, as a social system, lies in 
the fact that it puts men ina position of equality before 
God, that it abolishes mere earthly distinctions, or ra- 
ther lifts men above them, that it makes the first last 
and the last first, that it suffers in Christ neither bond 
nor free, Jew nor Gentile, male nor female. That com- 
munity of goods which existed in the early churches 
symbolized, I have no doubt, that community of feel- 
ing, which ought to be maintained and will be main- 
tained in every Christian church, in every church just 
in the proportion in which it is Christian. Our Roman 
Catholic brethren understand this. In their churches 
usually the rich and poor meet together. The differ. 
ence between all the laity and the priesthood renders it 
easier to accomplish this. It was even more marked in 
the medieval ages than it is now. 

It is because I do not believe in this kind of aristo- 
cratic and exclusive piety that I told the readers of Taz 
CurisTIAN Union your difficulties, my dear Mr. Ticron. 
The fact is that Dr. DuLLarp and Mr. KLapprrap are 
so absorbed in their own parishes, as they exist, in call- 
ing on the sick, in chasing up new-comers, in smooth- 
ing over incipient quarrels, and in preparing their two 
sermons a week, that they have very little time to con- 
sider #hose great problems which lie outside mere parish 
work; and they are quite oblivious if not ignorant of 
your existence. Iam sure my good friend Dr. DcLLarp 
would be quite shocked to hear that you were driven out 
of his church by the rudeness of his aristocratic sexton. 
And yet it is not probable that Dr. Duttarp would 
think he could do anything about it. The fact is that 
the sexton is as necessary an appendage to the church as 
the minister. Mr. Provpyroort has had his little card 
up on that church for over a quarter of a century. It 
was there when the church was a plain brick meeting- 
house down in S—— street. He has seen three or four 
ministers come and go. Nobody ever dreams of dis- 
turbing him, while every once in a while there arises 
the question whether Dr. DuLiarp is not outliving his 
usefulness. In short, if Dr. DuLLarp was to try to get 
rid of his sexton, it would probably result in the sex- 
ton’s getting rid of Dr. DutLarp. So he remains very 
quiet and feels very helpless. I do not know that Dr. 
Du.tarp or his friends would accept my defence. And 
it must be confessed that it is not very complimentary 
to him. But it is true, nevertheless. 

One thing, however, is certain—that Dr. DuLiarp’s 
people are not so oblivious of your condition as they 
were ten years ago. They are really waking up to the 
fact that aristocratic and expensive churches, which 
only fashionably-dressed people can with comfort at- 
tend, and which, for example, a humble ‘‘son of a car- 
penter” could hardly get into, are not exactly modeled 
on the type of the Galileean church, which had the 
grass for pews, the blue heavens for a roof, and the 
“‘son of a carpenter” fora minister. They are trying 
to ease their consciences by building mission chapels, 


and sending their sons and daughters in the afternoon | 


to work in mission schools. It is something to have 
even provided second-class cars, which is all that has 
been done as yet. They cannot quite make up their 
minds to ignore, in church, all those social dis- 
tinctions which serve in this country in lieu of the ar- 
istocratic distinctions which prevail in England, and 
sit in the same pew, worship under the same roof, and 
drink from the same cup, and meet familiarly in the 
same social gatherings with mechanics—carpenters and 
the sons of carpenters. And that you and Mrs. Ticron 
do not care to go where you are not wanted, and do not 
feel very comfortable while you are there, that you 
neither care to push your way into society which es- 
chews you, nor to submit tothe condescension of a soci- 
ety which patronizes you, is very natural, and, let me 
add, very commendable. The kind of humility which 
basks in patronage is as little Christian as the kind of 
pride which aspires to bestow it; and I hope the day 
is far distant when you or your wife will cease to be 
too Proud to go to churches which look askance on you 
as interlopers, or barely suffer you to sit at the door 
and feed on the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table. 

At the same time, my dear Josepn, there is another 
side of this question; a side which it will be well for you 
and your wife to ponder. You are not responsible for 
the making up of the train. You have not to render 
an account for Dr. DutLarp or his church, but only 
_ for yourself. And perhaps you would find this prob- 
lem solved, or at least its solution rendered much easier, 
if you were to consider a little less how Dr. DuLLarp 
will render his account at the judgment day, and alittle 
more how you will render yours. It is true that God 
says to him, ‘‘Son, go work in my vineyard.” And 
whether he can do nothing better than tend a few ex- 
otics in the greenhouse, is at least a doubtful question. 
But God also asks you and your estimable wife, ““Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” And you cannot reply, 
‘* Because no man hath hired us.” Suppbdse you stop 
examining into the condition of New York city church- 
es—you are not Bishop of that diocese—and instead, 
begin to study this problem— Where can I find a place 
to goto Work for Christ? The letter‘ wrote about 
your experience in church-hunting has brought a reply 
from a city pastor. I quote a paragraph from his 
letter ; 


‘‘ T should tell the gentleman to look out for a church where he 
was needed, where his labor could be made available, not to seek 
a church where he would promote his own comfort and simply re- 
pee 5 —— is the mistake of people now. They think the 
eles oo instead of they for the church. No man in this 

ne bter af pe can find just the place for himself, if he seeks 

But people think . 4 kingdom, and is ambitious to advance it. 

or lectare: arch is a place of entertainment, like a con- 

Giiecec pay their pew rent as they pay for 

Ro responsibility thereon ment to minister and choir, with 


There are two sides to this rich 


and poor question. I think the poor are the proud ones, the sen- 
sitive, touchy, faiult-finding ones, the hardest to get to work afd 


to keep there. They give me the most trouble, aud after all I do 


for them, all the extra pains I take to keep them satisfied, they 
set me down as an unprofitable servant.” 

If my clerical correspondent preaches as plainly as 
he writes, I should like to attend his church. Ido not 
indeed altogether agree with him. I think the poor 
have a right to be proud, and good cause tu be sensitive. 
Nevertheless, he has given you admirable advice. There 
are plenty of churches in New York where you can go 
to work for Jesus, and where, if you are a worker, you 
will be sure of an admirable welcome. You can go to 
Dr. Crossy’s, mn Fourth avenue, or to Mr. STREETS’, 1n 
Ninth avenue, or to the Spring street Church, a capital, 
live, wide-awake church, where you cannot go and not 
work, or if you want a free church, Mr. Payson’s, in 
Third avenue, is none the worse for being without pew 
seats; or if the Episcopal service has attractions for 
you, you will find a good chance to work in either Dr. 
Tywne's church, or in that of his son, S. H. Tyna, Jr. 
It is probable that if you expect to find in any of these 
churches an open door to best society, you will be dis- 
appointed. It is probable that you will be looked down 
upon by some of your richer neighbors ; for Dives is 
orthodox and goes tochurch. Butif you are content 
to leave your neighbors alone, to look out a place where 
you can work for the Master, to give your energies to 
rendering aright your own eternal account and leave 
other folks to do their own bookkeeping, you may solve 
the problem so far as you are concerned, and may be 
able to find not a church that will coddle or court you, 
but a church wherein in some humble way you can 
serve the Master. 

I hope the plainness of this letter may not cost me 
your friendship. Even if it do I cannot help it. “Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend.” 


Yours, very sincerely, 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


LaIcts, 


— -< 


A GEM BY BJORNSON. 
The tree's early leaf-buds were bursting their brown ; 
‘* Shall I take them away ?”’ said the frost sweeping down. 
‘* No; leave them alone, 
Till the berries have grown,”’ 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 


The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung, 
** Shall I take them away ?’’ said the Wind, as he swung. 
‘* No; leave them alone, 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Said the Tree, while its leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the mid-summer glow; 
Said the girl, “ May I gather the berries or no?” 
** Yes; all thou canst see— 
Take them all; all for thee,” 


Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low... 


WHO OUGHT TO COME TO FLORIDA? 


BY MRS. B. STOWE, 
> 


We are perpetually plied with letters, which we 
regret not being able in all cases to answer, inquir- 
ing our opinion whether the writer would do well to 
come to live in Florida, It has occurred to us to 
answer a number of these letters at once in a news- 
paper. 

And first, who ought not to come to Florida. 

First, then, no habitually discontented people, whe 
want to come to Florida because they dislike every 
thing in their present surroundings, ought to come. 

The temper of mind which makes them restless 
and unhappy in their present state and condition 
will probably make them more restless and unhappy 
in a new country, where there will be new forms of 
trial that they at present know not of. 

Florida is a raw, unsettled State. It has many 
beauties and advantages not to be found in colder 
Northern States, but like all new countries, it has 
many disadvantages, roughnesses, and hardships 
which it will require a cheerful temper and a habit 
of always looking on the bright side to encounter. 
In the settling of any new State it would be desira- 
ble to hang out a sign to this effect: “ Cheerful people 
wanted—No Grovlers need apply.” 

Secondly. Conventional people who are wedded to 
the forms and usages of settled and uniform society, 
and whose life consists in the social intercourse of 
cities, should never risk moving to Florida. They 
will perish with loneliness and pining for the active 
busy world they have left. 

Thirdly. People with chronic liver complaint, or 
any chronic form of bilious disease, should not come 
to Florida. The climate will be against themand 
aggravate their troubles. 

But who shoul? come to Florida? 

In the first place, all invalids whose complaints 
have a pulmonary tendency and «ho find themselves 
to be benesited by hot weather at the North. 

There are classes of consumptives who sink under 
hot weather, and there are again others whose time 
of vigor and ease is the warm season, For this class 
of persons aresidence in Florida not merely through 
the winter months but for the entire year is often 
the salvation of life. 

There are many delicate people in the North in 
whom the winter destroys all the good effeets of the 
summer—they stand just on the edge of a declivity 
down which they may slide into hopeless consump- 
tion. The great difficulty about such refuges as 
Florida is that the patient does not fly to them in 
this the remedial stage. When the process of disin- 
tegration has begun in the lungs, a soft enervating 
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climate often hastens the progress of disease by low- 
ering the general tone of the system. It is before 
this point is reached that a mild climate is salvation 
by preserving the patient from those rude attacks 
of cold which impair the general vigor. 

There are now living in Florida, in excellent health, 
many people who when they came down here were 
supposed to be on the verge of consumption, and 
to whom existence in this region has given a new 
lease of life. 

Secondly. Rheumatic and neuralgic patients and 
all that class of dyspeptics whose complaints come 
from the over stimulus of northern climate very gen- 
erally find benefit in Florida. 

The climate is soothing and sedative. Its con- 
stant tendency is to calm and quiet the nerves. 
Though it has its variations, like all the climates of 
our sublunary world, yet these changes are not so 
harsh and severe as in the Northern States. There 
is a greater amount of weather in which it is both 
safe and agreeable to be in the open air, than in the 
Northern States, 

Probably one great reason why the climate acts 
so favorably is this latter one. In Florida one lives 
in the open air, the year around. There has been 
during the past winter scarcely a day in which it 
would not have been agreeable to spend some hours 
sitting in the verandah on the sunny side of the 
house—and not a day when an invalid could not 
have found an opportunity to take a comfortable 
walk. 

So much on the score of weather—and now we will 
say, 

Thirdly. People fond of nature, and of open air 
amusements, of boating, hunting and fishing, and 
with plenty of money and leisure, will do well to 
spend their wintersin Florida. The St. John’s River 
is now alive with steamboats of all sorts and sizes, 
which have been constantly cruising up and down 
all winter, carrying their loads of passengers. There 
are several pretty little steamers of light draft which 
run up the head waters of the St. John’s or the small 


| tributary creeks, all of which are full of beauty and 


interest. To charter one of these little steamers for 
six or eight days and go up Black Creek or through 
the Okalawaha, stopping now and then to ramble 
on shore and gather flowers, and diversifying the 
time by exploits of hunting and fishing, is a very 
pleasant way of spending a winter, while the dwel- 
lers in Northern States are fighting with sleet- 
storms and being snowed up on railroads, 

We ourselves made a charming excursion up Black 
Creek a while since on the pretty little steamer Mary 
Draper, whose polite Captain invited us and ours to 
take part in the excursion. The scenery on these 
little winding creeks is likea beautiful dream. The 
banks, fringed on either side with a broad belt of 
water lilies, are clothed with all the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of a semi-tropical forest. Flowering trees 
and shrubs, with festoons of vine and an endless va- 
riety of foliage, make a constantly changing pic- 
ture, as the boat winds through the green shadowy 
aisles of the forest and turns point after point of 
new beauty. Then there is the excitement of shoot- 
ing the alligators which now and then are seen im- 
prudently lounging on the shore, and which are 
oftener fired at than hit. From our own experience 
of our day’s sail up these beautiful waters, we pro- 
nounce the opinion that eight or ten days spent in 
floating about in this way among these primeval for- 
ests, would be superior to any eight or ten days at 
any hotel whatsoever. But, 

Fourthly. Florida is a good place for industrious 
young men with small capital, who are willing to 
begin small, to encounter difficulties and work their 
way up by economy and prudence. 

Such a young man, coming and settling himself 
down to farming, and more particularly to fruit 
raising, might hope, in the course of ten years, to 
realize a handsome independence. Ten years might 
put him in possession of an orange and lemon grove 
raised from the seed ; ofa vineyard, a peach-orchard, 
a fig and almond-orchard. If he buy seedling 
plants of three or four years’ growth, he may hope 
to have oranges in less time. When an orange grove 
once begins to bear it isa fixed and stable fact, 
beatles pouring forth year after year with a 
wonderful generosity. The growth of almonds, 
peach trees and grape vimes of every delicate variety, 
in this region, is wonderful. 

In our own vineyard, vinestwo years old have al- 
ready, by this 14th of April, thrown out shoots from 
six to eight feet in length. 

The Madeira and the Black Hamburg, on this soil, 
appear to be the most rampant growers. What the 
yield of fruit will be, is yet to appear, when the 
vines come to the time of bearing, but from the 
growth of the plants and their vigorous appearance, 
we have great hopes. 

The principal danger and drawbacks to those who 
come to make a home in Florida is the same that 
has always beset new states. The draining and 
clearing of new land always produces more or less 
malarious influence. The new settlers in Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, had to contend with fever and ague 
through the earlier years of their state. The new 
settler in Florida encounters the same danger. 

But by judicious care in the selection of a resi- 
dence, by avoiding the near Vicinity of malarious 
swamps for dwelling houses, by attention to diet 
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and prudence as to exposures, persons may enjo 
good health through the year in Florida as ee 
other state. ; 

If they fail in these, and in some cases jf 
not fail, they must pass through an acclimating pro. 
cess—troublesome and harassing rather than dan 
gerous. The fevers are not generally of g re 
ous type, and are amenable to judicious medical 
treatment. 

Lastly, Florida is a country for a Christin to come 
to, who wants to do good. 

Morally, everything is to be done here. The peo- 
ple are scattered far and wide—they are, in many re. 
gions, without church or Sabbath school. The 
Sabbath is to too great an extent a day of mere iq). 
loafing or of amusement. The sale of liquor and 
the drinking of it to a hurtful extent is almost ypj. 
versal. 

If Christian householders in any number woul 
come to Florida and bring with them churches 
Sabbath schools, and the general habit @ Sabbath 
keeping, they would be doing a work worth doing, 
They would find a people amiable, kind, hospitable. 
and willing to co-operate with anything good anq 
useful, as soon as they could be made to understagq 
it. 

Why should it be the understanding that Chris. 
tians should fix their worldly abode merely on the 
principle of getting the most to enjoy ? Why should 
they not choose it on the principle of finding a work 
to do for others ? 

Instead of all gathering round some popular min. 
ister,and being fed from Sunday to Sunday, and 
from prayer meeting to prayer meeting, with the 
choicest and best of religious teaching, why should 
they not go and settle in some region where there 
are no pastor and no teaching and no religious or. 
dinances, and carry to others some portion of that 
spiritual food on which they themselves have been 
thriving ? 

In this way might religion be carried to newly 
settled regions where as yet there is not the finan- 
cial ability to support regular ministers. 


they do 


PAUL BESIDE HIMSELF. 


BY THE REV. M. A. MUNSON, 


On a certain morning inthe August of 1864, I was 
pacing my beat at Camp Carrington, when a fellow 
soldier, slightly disguised by the use of some ,un- 
wholesome beverage, approached me, and inquired 
if I cquid direct him to certain quarters within the 
encampment. I attempted to point them out to 
him, but he was slow to discern. He would answer 
all my attempts to enlighten him with—* What ”” 
“ That?” “Where?” After teaching him that va- 
rious objects which distracted his attention were 
not the one he was seeking, and describing with 
some particularity the one he sought, he was com- 
pelled to recognize it. * Why,” said he, * I saw that 
all the time, but I didn’t know as that was it.” 

Much in the same way we are sometimes bewil- 
dered in our attempts to decipher the meaning of 
obscure passages in literature. Take up any one of 
the more controverted passages of Holy Scripture: 
far greater than your original perplexity may be the 
bewilderment arising from the various and discord- 
ant explanations invented by the interpreters. But 
if once your attention can be withdrawn from the 
erroneous suggestions which distract it, and coneet- 
trated upon the true signification of the passage. 0 
its entireness and symmetry, all doubt vanishes aud 
the mind is satisfied. What you had seen before, 
you now recognize. 

In the ninth chapter of Romans there is an adm- 
rable representative of this class of passages: “/ 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, J 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

There are five words in the Greek original of this 
verse which have been the subject of as many (i+ 
tinct controversies among commentators; and as ' 
the collective sense of those words, the most em 
nent scholars arrive at inharmonious conclusions. ‘° 
exposition that I have seen is, in every respect, 80° 
factory. But culling materials from all accessible 
sources, we may, possibly, be able to construct an 
terpretation which shall satisfy every demand. 

“ T quld wish,”—that is, if it would not be idle 
and sinful to cherish such a wish; but it would b 
idle, because nothing can separate me from the love 
of Christ ; and it would be sintul, because it would 
be in opposition to the known will of God, which 5 
that nothing should separate me from the love of 
Christ. “J could wish,’—that is, a spontaneous de- 
sire springs up in my soul, though I must not cher- 
ish it, or allow it to mutate into choice. ~ Io 
wish,” —that is, I should choose, if natural em? 
rather than the holy principle were allowed to bes 
eway. 

That myself ,”-—I, who have just intimated 
my cardinal joy resides in fellowship with Christ. 
Were accursed from Christ,”—that is, that 
cast out from Christ as an accursed thing—separs! al 
from the enjoyment of his love—banished from 

the blessings of grace “forever. It does 1 ne 
that he was willing to become a sinner, a0 enemy ° 
God; for that would be satanic. The willingness © 
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ire any end—is devilish ; the willingness tosul 


fer—for a benevolent: end—is divine. . The apostle 
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ould have been willing, had it been proper, to be 
treated a8 an enemy of Christ—to suffer the woes 
denounced upon such ; but he could never have con- 
sented to become Christ’s enemy.” We read that 
Christ was “made a curse for us;” not that he be- 
came sinful, and so worthy of cursing, but that he 
suffered as though he had been worthy. “ For my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,”—that is, 
the Jews, children of ABRAHAM, kinsmen in virtue 
of their descent from the sameancestry. As he con- 
templates their rejection of Messiah and his salva- 
tion, he foresees the terrific doom which threatens 
them; and so intense, so reckless is his love, that 
for their benefit—in order to avert the impending 
doom and save the nation—he could consent to suf- 
fer, in his own person, that “wrath which is re- 
vealed from Heaven against all ungodliness.” 

But the Rev. ALBERT BARNEs asserts that no man 


er had taken more pains; and the other to praise 
the works of Prerro Perricrno.” We shall venture 
a little further than that, and state a few principles 
whose truth will be admitted on a little reflection. 

For the present paper, we shall be satisfied to 
show that @ good work of art must be true to nature. 
This indeed is not all that is required. The painter 
or sculptor who copies Nature precisely as she stands 
before him, may excite admuration for his imitative 
skill, but he will not thereby meet the requirements 
of true art. The photographer can outdo him in 
copying, and yet be nothing more than a clever ar- 
tisan. Statues of wax may be moulded so as to re- 
semble the human form, and yet awaken only a gap- 
ing Curiosity. 

Many years ago, in the Chinese Museum, at Phil- 


adel phia, a large picture was placed flat against the 


wall, so as to represent a doorway with a flight of 


ever was or cayld be willing to endure everlasting | stairs ascending from it. and the figure of a man of 
torments. The fault in this remark emerges from | life size walking up the steps. A doorwag frame 
‘he fact that it was dictated in a cool, calm, prosaic | was built around the canvas, and at the foot of the 
mood, It is doubtless true that no one ever did or| picture a real stair was built projecting into the 
eould—in an hour of cool and calm deliberation— | room; and so close was the resemblance between the 
feel willing to experience the hopeless misery of a| painted step and the real one, and between the 
lost soul—even to purchase unlimited blessing for | painted man and real men, that at the digtance of a 
jis dearest friends. But it iseasily conceivable that | few yards the deception was momentarily complete. 
Pac's love—so spacious and powerful was his|To children and untutored spectators this was one 
spiritual nature—may have risen into such towering, | of the most popular sights in the Hall. Yet it was 
consuming, bewildering vehemence, that he could the work of an ordinary painter, helped out by a car- 
and did feel an honest willingness to perish without | penter, and when the trick was discevered, it ex- 
rmedy—if it might please God, and if he might | cited disgust in all sensible beholders. Every one 


thus secure the salvation of Israel. 


has heard the story of Zevuxts’ grapes, painted so 


It is by no means necessary to suppose that the | naturally that the birds came and pecked at them. 
apostle was always in this exalted mood. In one of | So you can frighten crows by an efligy of old clothes, 
his epistles, he gives us an instructive hint upon this | yet a scarecrow does not rank high as a work of 
point. “Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to | art. | 


God; or whether we be sober, it is for your cause.” 


It has been well shown by critical writers that 


The holy transport of love portrayed in our text is | those representations of objects are most pleasing in 
wquestionably an instance in which Pav was “ be- | which there is simply an obvious resemblance to na- 


side himself.” Ue was transported beyond his judg- | ture, but not a close imitation. 
Thus was jt | ilarity enough to suggest the object, yet not enough 


ment by the strong waves of emotion. 


There must be sim- 


with Mosgs also, when he said: “Oh! this people | to raise the thought of ideality. As ALLsToN puts 


have sinned a great sin. 


Yet now, if thou wilt | it, “There should be a resemblance with a differ- 


forgive their sin ——-; and if not, blot me, I pray | ence.” The true artist gives us nature, but it is “ na- 
thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” | ture to advantage dressed.” If his work be portrai- 
However a theology of the intellect may cavil and | ture, he does not strive simply to make a picture 


grumble at such transports of love, they are justified | ‘ 


‘as like as it can stare;” he aims rather to secure an 


with promptness and decision by the genial theology | obvious resemblance, and then to embody with this 


of the heart. 


a view of what the person would be in a complete 


[ understand, therefore, that the apostle was driv-|and happy development of himself. And such a 
ea by a strong, blinding gale of passionate affection | representation will give far higher pleasure than the 
or Israel beyond the sphere of sober reason into a| bald and literal renderings of the photograph, how- 


willingness,—might it only please Heaven, and se-|ever true to life they may be. 


cure the salvation of his friends,—to partake of the | 1 


Is he a painter of 
andscape? while aiming at truth, he does not feel 


misery, though not the sin, of a lost soul. Verily, | bound to copy all that he sees, and just as it lies be- 
this was a love stronger than death, which many |fore him. While intent on a reasonable fidelity, he 


waters could not quench, nor floods drown. 
t 


THE LESSON OF THE GRASS. 


O green and fresh, and ever cheerful grass, 
That lines the path I pass— 
Less cheerful I, alas~— 
Why should you look so bright ?” 
One to me said, who, looking through a glass, t 
Saw not the world aright, 


“ The place the God of nature gave, I fill, 
According to his will, 
Beside vuopiing rill 
Where you so often sigh, 
In valley low or on the rounded hill,” 
I slowly made reply. 


“I creep along the winding river’s bank, 
The steep and dangerous bank, 


else may properly belong to it. 
ror up to nature,” this is the great end. An object 
is exhibited by the brush or chisel on account of 
some supposed excellence; why then should it not 
be- faithfully represented? In the portrait of my 
friend, I want something more than masterly touch- 
es, dexterity of handling, and richness of color. First 


strives to paint such views and in such & manner 


hat the spectator will not only see patches of scen- 


ery, but will behold them in their best condition, 
the stern verities of nature draped with a veil of po- 
etic beauty. 


With qualifications like these, we repeat the gen- 


eral principle that a work of art must be true to na- 


ure—true in form, color, expression, and whatever 
“To hold the mir- 


Where never flocks have drank, 
Yet Lin safety go; 

Down the rough cliff, and on the margin dank 
All silently I grow. 


“ And on the highest peak, where maf ne'er trod, 
From out the iey sod— 
Where dwarf shrubs o'er me nod— 
I shoot my hardy spears ; 
On trackless wastes forever known to God, 
At times my leaf appears. 


x6. When his stern and biting frosts are sent, 

I wither in content, 

My glory being spent ; 
For summer sun and dew, 

Warm winds and rains, all in their season sent, 
That glory will renew. 


“And yet, behold, a higher life than mine, ° 
O weary one, is thine! 
Why shouldst thou so repine 
At fortune’s brooding face, 
Made in the image of the One divine, 
And favored by His grace ?”’ 


I know not how m 
y silent speech he knew 
But to the distant Blue 


His eyes from me he drew, 
2 Sustained his earnest look— 
I will undaunted stij] the right pursue "— 
Then left the rippling brook. 


TRUTHFULNESS IN ART. 


. 


of art exhibitions, and the reproduc- 
: i nd otographs and engravings of the works 
Bp — ancient and modern, it becomes 
i in elligent person to possess himself of the 
judge ns a by which works of art may be 
does artistic excellence consist ? 
cousin,” in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
alee. ow he had learned the art of a connois- 
Ts via enly, replied, “ Nothing is more easy. 
a 9 Secret consists in a strict adherence to 
ei the one, always to observé that any pic- 

question might have been better if the paint- 


of all, give me a likeness, so that I may read his 


the graces of the schools, and I shall be glad; but if 
resemblance be wanting, it will be of little value to 
me as a portrait. One can hardly find fault with 
downright Otrvex CROMWELL, in his order to the 
painter Lety—“I desh you will use all your skill 
to paint my picture truly hire me, and not flatter me 
at all; but remark all those youghnesses, pimples, 
warts, and everything as you see ™°; otherwise I 
will never pay you a farthing for it.” This is a nat- 
ural and just feeling, and the artist who ‘spores it 
will attain no great success, 

It is just here that true genius shows itself, BY ® 
few dexterous strokes, it secures the characteristx’ 
points on which likeness turns, and then by careful 
study detects and fixes the nicer shades and combi- | 
nations not apparent to the superficial observer, but 
which give the picture or statue increasing interest 
the longer it is contemplated. 

Sir Josavua REYNOLDS, in speaking of the Trans- 
figuration, by RAPHAEL, at Bologna, says: “ When 
I have stood looking at that picture, from figure to 
figure, the eagerness, the spirit, the close, unaffected 
attention of each figure to the principal action, my 
thoughts have so carried me away that I have for- 
gotten myself, and for the time might be looked 
upon as an enthusiastic madman; for I could really 
fancy the whole scene was passing before my eyes. 
* * * * A picture having this effect on the spec- 
tator, he need not ask his cicerone whether it is a 
good painting or not, nor endeavor to criticise it by 
the help of any rules he may have learned from 
books.” When Mrs. Jameson first saw a landscape 
of CLavDE, in England, she exclaimed, “ How bwau- 
tiful |” but when she saw one in Italy, she exclaii ned, 
more admiringly, “ How like !” 

Here we rest our pen, with many thoughts uns said. 


heart and recall his character; then you may add all | 


OPEN COMMUNION BAPTISTS. 


BY THE REV. G. H. BALL, D. D. 


This general name describes a people composed of 
several associations of Baptists with different cogno- 
mens. They did not spring from any one centre, 
nor from the labors of any one man, or set of men, 
but grew up in independent spontaneity, in various 
places, and under diverse circumstances. Hence 
their different names. 

In New England, they originated in the great re- 
vivals under WutrerreLp. He organized no church- 
es, but inspired his converts with sentiments, feel- 
ings, and ideas of Christian duty, which conflicted 
with the rigid notions of many of the established 
churches; and the pressure was in some cases so 
hard, and the conflicts so sharp, that a separation 
was inevitable, Bensamrxy RANDALL and his asso- 
ciates were in this category, and were practically 
forced to organize separate churches. They were 
Baptists, but believed that Christ made atonement 
for every man, and that every true child of God had 
a right at his Lord’s table; while the Baptists gen- 
erally believed in a limited atonement, and close 
communion. 

The new churches called themselves Baptists, but 
the old school churches called them “new lights,” 
“ Freewillers,” &c., and though these epithets were 
resisted for twenty years, “ Freewill” became so fixed 
to them, by public usage, that they finally adopted 
the name, “ Freewill Baptists,” in their official rec- 
ords, and have since been known by that name. 

In New York, the right of God’s children to come 
to their Lord’s table was the chief point of differ- 
ence, The majority of Baptists emphatically de- 
nied,that right, and refused to fellowship Baptist 
churches, or ministers, who asserted it. This, of 
course, amounted to exclusion, and separate church- 
es was the result. They took the name, “ Free Com- 
munion Baptists.” They had a vigorous growth, 
and gathered in many men of letters and influence. 
Several years after their organization, the Freewill 
and Free Communion Baptists became acquainted 
with each other, and found that they agreed sub- 
stantially in doctrine and practice, and they formed 
a union, with a free consent that each party should 
retain its distinctive name, but co-operate in all de- 
nominational work. Since then “ Freewill,” “ Free,” 
and “Free Communion” Baptists have been used 
interchangeably, to describe the same people. 

In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, a class of Christians 
calling themselves “ General Baptists,” sprang up 
with the first settlements of those States. These 
also hold to the doctrine of general atonement, and 
practice, ppen communion, and have now united with 
the General Conference, which is composed of the 
Freewill and Free Communion Baptists before re- 
ferred to. 

At the South, particularly in North Carolina, there 
were churches, even before the war of Revolution, 
which were .called General Baptists, and which 
agreed with those already mentioned, in doctrine 
and practice. They united with the Freewill and 
Free Communion Baptists previous to the anti-slay- 
ery excitement, but when the General Conference 
took strong ground against slavery, all the Southern 
portion of the denomination were cut off. But they 
still exist in considerable numbers, and steps have 
been recently taken to bring them into sympathy 
again with the Northern section of the body. 

In the provinces of the Dominion also there are 
associations of Open Communion Baptists, which 
are in close fellowship with those in the States, 
called by various names, such as “ Baptist,” “ Open 
Communion,” and “ Free Christian Baptists.” 
There is also a people who originated in Pennsyl- 
vania, agreeing substantially with the before-men- 
tioned associations, who call themselves “ Church of 
God,” but are generally known as “ Winebrenarians.” 
They are Baptists, and practice open communion. 
Of the Disciples, or Campbellites, and the “ Christian 
Connection,” who are Baptists, and allow all Chris- 
tians to come to the Lord’s table among them, we 


will not speak particularly, as they are not closely 
elated to the Open Communion Baptists proper. 
Bur those of whom we have spoken are essentially 
one in doctrine and policy; and the most of them 
are slreacly closely associated in ecclesiastical bonds; 
and those who are not, are rapidly verging to that 
consummation. Tie slight confusion of names, 
which has resulted from «he peculiar and independ- 
ent way this family of Baptis<s originated, will be 
remedied in due time, for the coraial union of doc- 
trine and practice, which prevails amoDg them, will 
yet produce one name, which will be agreeable to 
all. 

These Open Communion Baptists number some- 
thing over a hundred thousand, and are spiritual, 
zealous people, engaged heartily in the cause of mis- 
sions and every good work. They have two flour- 
ishing colleges, a large number of seminaries, one 
theological school, a prosperous mission 1n India, 
and several papers, of which The Morning Star, of 
this city, is the oldest, and enjoys the largest patron- 
age. The churches are generally prosperolis, and 
the whole body is enjoying a vigorous growth. The 
present rapid progress of the sentiment of Christian 


tended, is peculiarly agreeable to their feelings, and 
conducive to their prosperity. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE JOY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Fripay Eventne, April 29, 1870, 


When I think of the representations of the Chris- 
tian life, which are made in the Word of God and 
compare with them the efforts which are frequently 
made by men, I cannot imagine a greater contrast. 
There are thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
conscientious people to-day who are endeavoring, as 
they term it, to moftify their flesh and to mortify their 
spirit, believing that that is acceptable to God. There 
are thousands of persons who sincerely and consci- 
entiously believe that they ought not to be happy 
in this world: not that they ought not to be happy 
in things that are wrong, but that happiness itself 
is not meritorious here below, that they must look 
to the heavenly state for all joy, and that the busi- 
ness of religion in this world is to mortify and to 
overrule the natural tendencies. 

We see precisely the same thing in heathenism, 
except that it is carried more grossly out. Where 
men maim themselves, where they disfigure their 
bodies, where they stiffen their limbs, where they 
stand upon a pillar for years, it is in accordance with 
the same philosophy precisely. It starts from the 
same motive-root, and, I think, ends just as near 
heaven. 

Now, the New Testament represents no such thing. 
It répresents that we are called to honor, that we 
are called to glory, that we are called to joy, when 
we are called to the Christian life. It prescribes joy- 
fulness. It enjoins it. “ Rejoice in the Lord always; 
and again I say, Rejoice.” It does not contemptu- 
ously reject the idea that there is to be an overruling 
of the temper of the disposition; but it is simply 
the overruling of the evil that is in us by a higher 
principle of action. The Christian idea is that men 
are to develop the originally constituted nature 
that is in them; that they are to reconstitute that 
bad nature which they themselves, by misunder- 
standing and ignorance, have set aforetime. And 
we are exhorted as if, when we have become Christ’s, 
we had become members of a noble household ; as if 
we had been adopted into a royal family; as if we 
were naturally, by everybody, to be looked upon as 
though great good fortune had befallen us. Just 
such language is employed to represent the Chris- 
tian life as we employ in respect to persons who 
have come into possession of an estate and title, and 
are envied by everybody. 

I wish to say a word or two, to night, about this 
ideal of a Christian life, as a joyous, noble, beautiful 
life. 

First, let me say that there is a universal and very 

mischievous misunderstanding on the subject of na- 
ture in men. People think that the exercise of our 
natural powers cannot be gracious, and that what- 
ever is good in us is something superadded ; that it 
is divine in the sense that it comes without any 
agency of our own faculties. I wish to put my foot 
on that. You are nothing except what you are by 
the voluntary exercise of your own faculties; and if 
you do not serve God and holiness with your natu- 
ral faculties, you will not serve him at all—for you 
have nothing else to serve him with. 
The true distinction lies in this: that when men 
undertake to serve God with their natural faculties, 
and without any divine stimulus, they act upon such 
a low plane that their service is like unripe fruit all 
the time; but when the divine Spirit is given, and 
received into the heart, then the natural faculties of 
men are developed and stimulated in such a way 
that they rise to the exercise of their fullest and no- 
blest functions. But in the highest rapture of the 
saint that is nearest heaven, the root-element is still 
his own natural faculty. And in that sense it is the 
operation of a great natural law in the man’s soul, 

The mischief of the matter is, the wrong concep- 
tion that men are all the time waiting for grace 
somehow or other to fall upon them, as if it were 
a dew that descends from the atmosphere of heaven 
and rests on the heart; as if it were something like 
what the ancient philosophy regarded ideas to be— 
things that had their origin in heaven, and — in- 
fixed in men by some operation without their voli- 


tion. 
These Christian experiences, these highest exer- 
cises of a man’s own faculties, commence In his own 
nature, and represent the divine Spirit. That Spirit 

Whoever receives it all, receives it in 
greater measure as his Christian life ex- 
pands and develops. God gives his Spirit without 
stint. He gives it with fullness that is like the 
fullness of the sunlight in the hemisphere, which is 
perpetually overflowing and overflowing. And being 
a Christian is using the powers which God gave you 


is universal. 
greater and 


tion, 
measure, for the noblest thoughts, for the noblest 


affections, for the noblest volitions, and for the no- 
blest conduct, Christ being the pattern, and marking 


Perhaps we shall resume it at a future opportu: aity. 


union, for which they have always so earnestly con- 


in their normal methods, under the divine inspira- . 
which is given to you from day to day without 
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out the ideal, and the divine Spirit giving you power 
to work up to it. LAS 

This, then, being the root-idea, that the Christian 
life is a right use of every part of yourself, let me say, 
next, that Jesus Christ becomes, to every true and 
living Christian, the secret, the center, the point to- 
ward which he lives; and that a certain element 
which I shall describe, becomes inseparably twined 
with every part of our experience, and, as it were, 
sustains our nature. 

You all know very well that you do not act out 
vour best all the time; and yet, you are per- 
fectly familiar with the fact that when you are 
brought into the presence of people that have an 
influence over you, you are certain to overrule the 
bad that is in you, and let out the good. A man, 
for instance, who does not pretend to be virtuous 
even, is, among his inferiors, swaggering, coarse- 
mouthed and brutal; but let his employer come to 
the door when he is just ripping out an oath, and 
the man holds back the devil that is in him, quick, 
and lets out a small angel, that the employer may 
see what a nice man he is. Instead of swearing he 
softens his voice; instead of curfing the men for 
doing wrong, he praises them for doing right. In 
the presence of his superior he feels restrained by his 
desire to let out all that is good in him, and stand 
well. 

You will see the same thing in children. Among 
themselves they quarrel. “This is mine,” “ That 
ain’t yours,” and such expressions, they indulge 
in one to another. But the moment the mother 
steps to the door, though she does not say a word, 
though she only looks at them, they all blush; and 
the more roguish among them commence putting on 
airs of amiable dispositions. Everything is hushed 
down now. 

You have seen men who declared to you that it 


_ was utterly impossible for them to stop swearing ; 


and yet, in the society of ladies they did not swear, 
and you could not have got an oath out of them. It 
would take a dentist's instrument, almost, to extract 
one from them under su~i circumstances. 

This familiar princir's, that in certain societies 
our best nature is brought out all the time, and our 
evil nature is repressed, is the principle on which 
the divine nature constantly produces, first, the re- 
pression of what is evil, and second, the develop- 
ment of what is good. And that is the principle 
which is appealed to all the way through the New 
Testament. We are told to be followers of Christ, 
not only, but to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called. And we are told, ina special manner, 
to have a private or secret relationship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, it seems to me that public love is an absurd- 
ity. It is a contradiction, almost, in terms. It is 
not a logical contradiction, but an affectional one. I 
defy any one to gear the best fruits of love publicly. 
There is something private in the nature of love. In 
its very nature its delicacy shrinks, and is secret and 
quiet, even in the longest developed affection. Be- 
tween husband and wife there is a certain shame- 
facedness, and ought to be, I think—that virgin 
shrinking, which comes in the earliest days of love, 
and at the richest period of loving. They must love 
very superficially who find no difficulty in speaking 
of their love. There is always a secret feeling be- 
hind the word which is deeper than the word. And 
s0 it comes to pass that in every virtuous household 
there is, now and then, an hour, when a glance 
speaks more than sentences can. Now and then 
there are times when a pressure of the hand, or a 
great silence, or asimple inferpreting tear, between 

ns, is more expressive than any language could 

. There are moments in which the heart wells 
up, so that we are conscious of it; and there it 
stands without any other record than each other's 
knowledge. There is just precisely that thing be- 
tween the soul and the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
are moments in which you have feelings that you 
cannot utter in prayer, and that you could not utter 
if Christ were before you; there are moments in 
which all you can do is to heave your bosom and 
simply say, “*‘ Thou knowest.” There is a sense of 
the infinity of Christ’s love, and of the exquisiteness 
and condescension and tenderness and delicacy of 
it; there is a sense of marvel and wondes in the 
presence of Christ, which no poet, and no prophet, 
and no eloquent tongue, ever yet depicted, or ever 
There are moments when we are wrapped in 
silence, in the midst of our deepest experiences, and 
marvel at the greatness of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus to our souls. It isin those moments, it 
seems to me, that every one is most rebuked for his 
want of love toward the brethren, and for his ex- 
actingness and selfishness and censoriousness. 


Not only is there this secret and most exquisite 
love between the soul and Christ, but out of this 
love, which represents the highest action of the 
highest faculties of our nature, there grows up a 
sense of his chieftainship. I cannot describe it bet- 
ter than by saying that it is the clanship of the soul 
Sor Christ. Not only is he our Leader, but we cling 
to him, as the Scotch cling to their old chief, and 
as enthusiastic and admiring soldiers cling to their 
general. We are partisans for Christ; so that any- 
thing for him is for us, and anything against him is 
against us. 

This is a matter in Christian experience which 
admits of no delays, no equivocations and no choices. 
The moment it breaks on the mind, “ This is for 
Christ,” it settles all controversy. The mind has 
been so trained, and has become, by training, so 
absolutely Christ's, that the mere intimation that a 
thing is Christlike, and will please Christ, is tocom- 
mend it. 

So we find the apostle saying to slaves, “ Be good, 
be vigilant, be faithful, be conscientious, not in the 
sight of men, not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, 
but as unto the Lord.” He goes down into those 
most difficult places in human life, where, for in- 
stance, a person infinitely superior to another, finds 

himself under that other. This is taking place 
all the time in the strange dislocations of society. 

ere is a girl in the kitchen. She is, and she 
knows she is, in every way the superior of her mis- 
. * have seen cases of this sort. I have seen 
ate se girls under a mistress without con- 
steadfast Seen girls that were faithful and 
under a frivolous and fidgety mistress. I 

have seen girls that w ; 
shallow-hearted severe full of humanity under a 
wiser than their no I have seen girls that were 
duties were better than} nowing what their own 
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better than the mistress what the duties of the mis- 
tress were; and it would seem as though the lower 
nature would rise up in these girls, and say, “I am 
superior to my mistress, and I am not going to be 
under her; Iam not going to be taught by her.” 
“No,” says the better knowledge, “ not for the mis- 
tress’s sake, but for Christ’s sake, submit.” | 

Be obedient and faithful ; and, as Christ took 
upon him the form of man, though he was mighty 
God, and humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death—the worst kind of death that was con- 
ceivable among men—so, if you are Christ’s, and 
are put in situations in life, where your duty 
requires you to humble yourself, and you rejoice in 
such opportunities to serve your Lord and Master, 
there is the secret offering that you bring to him. 

Every generous nature knows that there is noth- 
ing sweeter than to give up something that you 
like yourself, or to do something that it is hard for 
you to do, as a token of love; and you never want 
any one to know it except the one that you love; 
and sometimes not even that one. There is an in- 
ward consciousness that something that you have 
sacrificed, or something that you have done which 
was not to be expected of you by ordinary rules, was 
a testimony of affection such as would be eminently 
pleasing to the object of your love. And, deeper 
than that, there is a kind of proud joy in the con- 
sciousness of being and doing that which is a testi- 
mony of love, though the object of the love does 
not know it. 

Precisely that principle is brought into play in 
our experience with Christ Jesus. We cannot hide 
anything from him; but there are thousands of 
things that we refuse to do, and force ourselves to 
do, which otherwise we would not, because 
we hear the voice of Christ, as it were hovering 
about us all the time, and saying,“‘Do it for my 
sake.” 

If, child, you have parents who should have been 
your exemplars, but who have misled you, step by 
step, honor them. For Christ’s sake honor them, 
though it may not be possible for you to honor 
them for their own sake. If, scholar, you are in a 
class, and under teachers, and in circumstances such 
that you are continually vexed and tried, be a 
Christian in all sweetness, and faithfulness, and 
fidelity, for Christ’s sake. If you go home and say, 
“There is nota single reason why [should be 
I am not appreciated; I am vexed and annoyed all 
the time ; found fault with when I do the best 
things ;” yet be sweet tempered, and faithful, for 
Christ’s sake, if for no other reason. He will know 
it, and appreciate it. 

To everybody who is tempted to go according to 
the world, and not according to grace, there is this 
motive which never fails, that whatever you do for 
Christ falls into his heart, and is reckoned there, 
and makes him happier, and brings back, as it were, 
the reflection of his thought and feeling, his spirit. 
in greater abundance, to you. With this supreme 
motive—namely, love to Jesus, and a desire to be all 
the time in such a sympathetic relation to Christ 
that you can say, morning, noon, and night, “Thee 
only, Lord; thee the Chief!” with this motive, a 
true Christian life becomes very, very beautiful. 
And it is by the beauty of Christian life that the 
Master wishes us to win men to religion, rather than 
show them the terrors of the law, or make to thema 
revelation of their sin. I do not mean that these 
are to be set aside; but I do hold that the positive 
exhibition of Christian grace and Christian virtue, 
and Christian joy, just in proportion as metemerge 
from their lower states of mind, becomes influen- 
tial; and that in any community the power of the 
Church is in proportion to the beautifulness of the 
Christian spirit in them. We have no right to be 
stiff, stern, ungainly, or homely in the Christian 
life. Meekness, gentleness, and humanity are beau- 
tiful and admirable in the eyes of all men. The 
beauty of a Christian life, that beauty which is in- 
evitable to a life of love, and which lays a restraint 
upon us, God blesses in a preéminent manner. 

Now, there are nearly a hundred (a hundred 
within two) coming into the church next Sabbath: 
a great majority of them are coming in from the 
world ; and I would not have them think that they 
are coming into a fort. I wouldstill less have them 
think that they are coming into « prison. I would 
not for the world have them get the impression that 
they are coming into a life that is narrowed, and 
that whereas they were free, now they are to be tied 
up. Notatall. On the other hand, I would have 
them think and understand that they are coming 
into a life transcendently larger than they ever have 
lived before. They are going to have more liberty, 
not of the lower passions, but of the higher nature. 
And in that liberty there is more beauty, more 
sweetness, more joy, more that is fed by society, and 
more that is fed by the divine spirit, than it enters 
into the heart of man to conceive until he fairly puts 
it to proof. 

_ You are rangomed when you come into the Chris- 
tian life. You are redeemed from captivity. You 
are no longer slaves, but friends. You are not friends 
alone, but sons. You are not only sons, but sons of 
the King. You are princes of the realm. And you 
should walk in the high places of theearth. If you 
have been happy before, everybody ought to see 
that you are happier now. If you were gentle be- 
fore, there ought to be an exquisite charm in your 
a now. If you were a good companion be- 
ore, you ought to be a better companion now. 
Whatever grace you had before, make more beauti- 
ful; and let other graces bud and blossom. Let 
those that are around about you see your good 
works, so that they shall glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 

REMARKs.—I do not think I e — 
ful for anything thanI do eee ot t “4 pint 
in our midst during the last six or eight weeks. 1 feel that 
we have a great deal to be thankful for, and I trust Ido to 
some extent appreciate the great obligations that we are 
we under by these very precious manifestations of God's 

indness and love tous. Ihave been ially moved b 
seeing the little children come to the Saviour. But while 


have felt thus grateful, I have thought, “ Is th 
Lord is willing to do for us?” I i — thet we 


may see yet greater thi and that the wal titudes who 
are out of Christ may be brought in. 

I am particularly glad, not alone that so many 
are gathered in, but that this | gathering is 
the development, almost wholly, of the normal state 
of things which prevails from year’s end to year's 
end inthe church. No man can rejoice more fhan 
I do in those t storms, those spiritual rains, as it 


mistress, and knowing | 


were, which sends, when sheets and torrents | 


descend and flood the country in an hour; and yet, 
every husbandman knows that agentle rain, repeated 
from day to day, moderate in quantity, but con- 
tinuous through the whole season, is better for vege- 
tation in the field and in the garden than heavy 
showers and less of them. And what we want is 
a state of feeling in the church, from year’s end to 
year's end, that is of a temperature that will ripen 
spiritual fruits, so that there shall not be a week nor 
a month without awakenings and conversions; and 
so that, without looking from one to another, and 
wondering when there will be a grand charge, every 
one, in his place, shall be working for others, here or 
there, in this class, or that school, and gathering 
one and another into the fold of Christ. This 
church is so large, and the atmosphere of it so large, 
and the temperature of it such, that there ought not 
to be a single week in which there are not some per- 
sons brought into seriousness, or out of seriousness 
into Christian joy. It behooves us to be ripening 
souls every single week of the whole year. our 
church there ought to be no summer, no winter, no 
seasons, but one perpetual now of grace all the 
year through. 


FROM MONTREAL, 


In my last your printers make me say that the Bible 
has a nominal place, in our Protestant schools. It 
should have been a prominent place—an important dif- 
ference. I am glad to see that you regard the ‘** Mon- 
treal method” as a good one, and hope you will 
follow our example, and make the Roman Catholics 
pay for the education of their own children, if they 
will have separate schools. They are wise in their 
generation, and give very special attention to the educa- 
tion and training of the young, although practically it 
is of little use to them in after life, being one sided, 
and having reference to ecclesiastical matters rather 
than to fit them for business. Their aim is doubtless 
to break up your common school system, and get their 
children educated in their way at the expense of the 
State. We hope you will look after them, and make 
them pay their own piper. We greatly admire your 
tolerance, but it has evidertly brought on a crisis, and 
we hope you will be found equal to it, or you may 
leave behind you a galling yoke for the necks of your 
children. So, to some extent, we have found it. 

It is sad to find so many young American ladies in 
the Roman Catholic educational institutions of this 
city. Surely their parents do not count the cost. ° They 
are told that ‘‘their religion will not be interfered 
with,” and perhaps in many cases itis not, in so many 
words, but it is ‘interfered with,” in a more effectual 
way. Unless they wish their descendants to be Roman 
a let them get their daughters educated at 

ome. 

Mr. Jonn Youne has just been elected President 
of the Montreal Board of Trade. He has done 
much, and suffered no little, by his long continued efforts 
to advance the trade and commerce of the city, and is 
worthy of the post to which he has been elected. 
Some of your contemporaries mistake him for Sir Jons 
Younes, the Governor General. 

The American Presbyterian Church of this city 
is still without a minister. The church edifice is 
one of the largest and finest in the city, and the 
church and congregation are earnestly engaged 
in many kinds of Christian work, especially in 
Sunday school. Tkey have a central, and three 
branch schools, making an aggregate of some 
hundreds of scholars. They are about to build a good 
substantial house near the Bonaventure Railroad Sta- 
tion where the poor, the neglected, and the stranger 
can hear the Gospel “without money and without 
price,” and where poor children of all nationalities and 
creeds can receive afree education both on Sunday 
and week days. A good work has been going on there 
for several years, and now they are going to enlarge 
their borders. May the Lord send them a pastor, who 
shall be wise to win souls, and build them up in their 
most holy faith. 

There is a Roman Catholic institution here for the re- 
ception of infants, mostly “* born against the will of their 
parents.” Several hundreds are annually received, but a 
very small percentage of them live. Our Protestant 
friends have lately opened an Infants’ Home of their 
own, which they hope will be the means of saving life, 
and doing , but of this some doubt. However, 
the little Home is already filled with twenty bouncing 
babies ! 

The t boat race between the ‘* Paris Crew” and 
‘‘The Tyne Men,” (England,) which is to come off 
in a short time at Lachine, near this city, is creatin 
considerable interest among aquatic sporting circles. 1 
suppose many of our people will *‘cross the lines” 
when that event comes off. It appears that in the 
oki land the victors of the Harvards have heen them- 
selves vanquished, 

The Wesleyans opened a new Stone Church last 
Sunday at the westend. They have now six churches 
in the city. They seem to be all at it, and always at it, 
and hence their extension and success. Still it is 
quite inexplicable how intelligent laymen cling to a 
system so exclusively clerical and priestly, for they 
have neither voice nor vote in the church courts 


proper. 

The Rev. Dr. Brrxs of Chagoca has accepted a call 
to the Cote Street Presbyterian Church of this city, 
their late pastor having become Principal of the 
Canada Presbyterian Theological College. He will 
have an important field of labor, and will be welcomed 
by the citizens generally, as he is known to be a hearty 
Ghristian worker, of large views and Catholic spirit. 

The church and congregation of Christ's Church 
Cathedral seem to have been suffering for some time 
~ from the Corinthian spirit, some—say ‘‘I am of 

AUL, and I of Apottos, and I of Cepnas”—so they 
are divided and have sent one of their ‘‘ Canons” 
away, and the opposition now insist that the other 
shall follow. Although the new Metropolitan, an ex- 
cellent man, is chief pastor, and many of the church 
aristocracy belong to the con tion, they are weak 
in funds, and still weaker in spiritual power, without 
which no church can be useful. They have discussed 
their grievances in a secular paper, about the last thing 
any church should do, and diseharged their organist, 
one of the best en the continent, when owing him 
nearly a year’s salary, and the end is not yet. The 
pastors of the Episcopal churches in the city are gene- 
rally most excellent men, thoroughly devoted to their 
work, kind and courteous in their bearing toward all 
men, and loyal to the Queen. 

The change of currency here i ed by Sir 
Francois Hivks is giving our tradesmen considerable 
oe A very large meeting of working men was 
held night in the open air, and a uniform currency 
o a 5° d basis” was — called for. 

ere is nothing new or important going on in 
litical circles; our M. P.'s at Ottawa seemed te be work- 
ing hard, and the Ministry is strong and well sup- 
ported. They get through an amount of work, which 
is creditable to them. e Hon. W. McDoveatt of 
Red River fame is very ill, and was not able to attend 


‘the marriage ceremonies of his eldest daughter a few | 
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days ago. He is an excellent man, bu 

fortunate lately. Our lakes and Un. 
open ; ships and steamers are in harbor ready for they 
Trade is reviving, snow all gone, and the time a 
singing of birds is come. Faame 


The Church. 


NEXT WEEK'S MEETINGS, 
Sunday, May S (2d Sunday after Easter), 


Monday, May 9, 
Anniversary American Seamen's. 


UNION... 


Friend's Society.............. New York. 
Tuesday, May 10. 
Congregational. Chicago Association..............Chicago, 
ditto. Marshalltown, [oy 


Wednesday, May 11, 
Prot. Episcopal. .Kansas Diocesan Convention... . Junction City. 


ditto. .. Tennessee ** +++. Jackson. 
ditto. ..Alabama “ Mon 
Free Baptist, .,...Educational Society..............Great Falls, ¥. 
Untversalist......Philadelphia Union Association. Reading, Pa 
ditto. ......New York = Leavenworth, 
Thursday, May 12, 
Meth. Episcopal. .East Maine Conference...........Rockland. 
Prot. Episcopal. .South Carolina Dioc. Convent'n.. Abbeville. 
UNION South Carolina 8.S. --Charleston. 


Meth, E., South.. North Carolina 8. 8. Society... Hillsboro. 


Friday, May 13. * 
Srredenborgian..Missouri Association...........St. Lonis. 


HOME NEWS. 


— The Jubilee Executive Committee of the Congre. 
gationalists, to meet the desire of pastors wishing to 
preach historical sermons this jubilee year, and who 
are without the necessary data, have in press 4 

hiet, which is designed to bring together, by 
citation from the stan authorities, the main facts 
in the Pilgrim history. It will be out in a few days, 
and they will send a copy postpaid to every Congregy. 
tional pastor in the country. 

— Dr. Kgatryeg, with whose history the readers of 
Tae Carist1aN Untow are familiar, has been receired 
under the care of the Classis of Bergen, and given his 
assent to the doctrines and government of the Re. 
formed Church, the ministry of which he purposes to 
enter. 

— A powerful religious awakening is in progress in 
Milwaukee in connection with the lebors of Mr. 
HaMMoND. 

— St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, Mass., has just passed 
the Ss anniversary of its consecration and also 
the forty-sixth of its first rector. 


— There were one hundred admissions to Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday last. 


— A meeting on behalf of the Evangelical Alliance 
was held in Madison Avenue Baptist Church May 1s, 
and addresses were made by the Rey. Dr. Expres 
and Dr. Tyrye. 


— At the forty-sixth anniversary of the N. Y. Bible 
Society, held in the Reformed church, on Fifth avenue, 
last Sunday evening, it was stated that during the 
year 48,810 visits had been made, and about 32,00 
Bibles putin circulation, one-third of which were 
furnished to destitute families, public houses, and 
seamen. 

— The annual meeting of the Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, bezan on Sunday, in 
San Francisco, when Bishop Krr officiated and Dr. 
Vinton the sermon. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


A local *'Christian union,” which has been main- 
tained for two years at Huntsville, Alabama, and which 
certainly could be emulated elsewhere with advantage, 
is described in the Richmond Christian Observer by the 
Rev. F. A. Ross, one of its members. The pastoral 
association and the union are composed of the minis. 
ters and people of the Methodist, Presbyterian, Cum 
berland Presbyterian, and Baptist churches of Hunts 
ville. Their basis of union consists in their agreement 
in ‘‘seyen Gospel truths,” which sre claimed to he 
“in the Creeds, or Confession of Faith, of all the 
great Christian bodies, bowever divided in other things 
of their belief,” and to which all other points are de- 
clared to be ‘‘ utterly subordinate.” These seven truths 
are—1. ‘‘ That there is a Trinity of Persons in the one 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: 
2. That there is a depraved nature iv all men: 6. 
That Jesus Christ, as the Eternal Son of God, in bv- 
man nature, made atonement for the sins of the whole 
world: 4. That the Christian, in the bighest spiritual 
sense, is born again of the Holy Spirit, and thus, in bis 
faith, is made partaker of the divine nature; 5. That 
this new birth has its growth in the life of grace: © 
That there will be the Resurrection of the body. eve? 
as Christ rose from the grave ; 7. That there will bes 
day of final and eternal Judgment for all manki 
It seems that this basis might be generally accepted 
at once amply sufficient and thoroughly practicable: 
and that the experiment whose success has been de- 
monstrated by two years’ trial might be adopted 
many quarters. 


The Presbyterians of the South and the Aseocisie’ 
Reformed Presbyterians, since 1861, have been a 
cussing the corporate union of their charcbes, 
only present obstacle, ap tly, lying in the or 
matical Psalms so fervently cherished by the _ 
body. Correspondents of the <Associate Refo 
Presbyterian and the editor of that journal agree 
that union will be acceptable upon the following — 

Ist. the Psalms to be revised by 4 jou 

Ww 1 
4 or all of the Psalms to be pre 


pared by the same committee, and adopted by both churches. 


%i. All Associate Reformed ministers to be allowed to ae 
Rouse or the new version, as they may choose, in coe 


worship in any of the united churches. of the 
ve versions when ministering in A. | 
and at whenere® 
any members of the A. R. Church are present. 
Except upon the occasions specified, the regula 
Presbyterians would be urrestrained in the ele aire 
their hymns ; but they, if we may follow the sald be 
Presbyterian, of Richmond, *‘ do not think it W ially 
fair to bind us as strictly as pro 
considering the d ity in numbers of the t* Much 
nominations ;” the same journal adds, — 
ought to be yielded, but this we really think ov ~ 
to be asked.” Having got as far as this, ¢¥" 
really seem that the Presbyterians mi the etipt- 
prudence accept the proposals, coupled with 3 
lation that the votaries of Rorsges muse shoul oul os 
themeelves in the way of a course of rhetori 
struction. 


The Seventh-Day Adventists (not Baptists) were 
cently held their General Conference, at whic 
— del from the state conferences 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


1 un. io, Vermont, Wisconsin and Illinois, also the 
now ee ‘New England, California, and Switzerland. 
vork, The statistics of the body were returned as follows : 
f the Churches 179 
entiates 
ion ot the proceedin of the Conference con- 
be of overtures to establish some kind of an alli- 
ne which should not be a union, with the Seventh- 
— Day Baptists, and which took shape in the appoint. 
ment of a delegate to the Conference of the latter, and 
the adoption of a resolution containing the sentiment 
‘that we express an carnest desire to maintain with 
them relations of Christian friendship, and, as far as 
the circumstances of our respective bodies permit, to 
co-operate with them in leading our fellow-men to the 
sacred vbservance of the fourth coummandment.” 
— The Baptist statistics for the United States and, in a 
y more general way, for the world at large are given in 
the newly issued Year Book, which shes the prin- 
: cipal data for these tables : 
N. Churches. Ministers. Members. 
In 1870. In 1868. In 1870. In 1868. In 1870. In 1868. 
oo 196 773 
Arkansas... 
187 108 81 «63 8,522 5,131 
Georgia .....-. 1,478 1,198 058 104,066 289 
Gah 
inois........ 989 866 666 ©7382 59 58,536 
605 sit 348 84.493 32.664 
— 803 19,461 17.395 
n Louisiana..... 326 256 209 36 1,296 16, 785 
gre. Maine... 263 260 165 182 19,388 19,833 
who 18.712 17083 
r by Mississippi. . = = 41,042 
Hampshire % 85 90 8,029 7.815 
days, NewJersey.... 146 100 157 «155 24,081 23,599 
rega- New York..... 842 820 635 708 100,502 Wi, 703 
North Carolina 528 3% 269 162 76, 169 67,904 
0000000 524 512 283 364 38 241 37,522 
eived Rhode, Island. 67 59 58 9, 110 9, 208 
» Re. 550 06 22.590 
WestVirginia.. 216 219 127 116 16, 14,692 
Wisconsin... 163 115-120 10,315 989 
Mr. Total,....... 15,143 12,011 = 8,787 8,605 1,221,349 141, 988 
CNova Scotia, 103 155 90 16,811 
assed N.Brunswick 128 119 9,472 
1 also Ont'o & Quebec 322 275 220 17,042 
Total, 613549 310 43,325 
nouth 1,840 168,285 
lreland...... 1,354 
Scotland..... 100 5, 855 
liance Wales....... 475 55.012 
r ist Denmark. . 17 1,763 
’ France ...... 11 12 643 
Holland? 
Norway... 
Bible Russia . 3 1,002 
enue, Sweden ..... 201 184 7,900 
g the rc 
39.000 2,757 146 256,628 
were Liberia...... 16 14 1,215 
and Other points 8 420 
Me 16 2 1,635 
ns of 4 
ay, in Burmah...... 17 21 831 
Ceylon.. ... 1 
d Dr Obina......., 7 19 474 
Hindostan... 59 86 2.374 
Karens..,.... 27 9 14, 184 
2 "134 
Siam... i 
main- 372 167 18,7 
which WestIndies.... 78 101 38 19,544 
by the Grand Total.. 19,106 9,553 1,563,631 
storal The number of associations in the United States is 
minis- (28, being an increase of 77 over the preceding year, 
Cum —the State having the largest number bein rgia, 
junts- with 74, then Missouri, with 58, and New ork, with 
ement ‘7; the number of associations abroad is 55, of which 
to be England has 40; the entire number throughout the 
all the world being 783. The income of the 7 Baptist general 
things sganizations throughout the Unived States—the Pub- 
re dle- lication Society, Missionary Union, Home Mission 
truths Society, Bible Union, Southern Convention, Consoli- 
ne one dated Convention, and Free Mission Society, the aboye 
thost ; order being that in which they contributed—was $751,- 
on; 3. ‘o/, Varying in amount from the $372,161 of the Publi- 
n_ hu. ‘ation Society to $17,223 for the Free Mission Society ; 
whole . Which is to be added $2,780,938 as the income, so 
iritual wT as reported, of 44 State organizations. The Baptist 
in his sunday-8chools in the United States number 3,594, 
That ‘ving 37,881 teachers, and 337,647 pupils, and giving 
ne; 6. *‘9,927 in missionary collections. The returns given 
, even a are for the Regular Baptists. Their comparison 
es a ‘i other Baptist bodies in this country is as follows: 
on de- Cuurch of God (Winebrennarians) 1,141 66,691 
ed in “eventh Day Baptists,........... 
22,493 10,360 1,826,421 
California’s religi 
‘ated : lous statistics are summarized in the 
“ dis- an ood San Francisco, in a long article, which we 
s, the 
Clergy. Churches. Mem- 
| bers. Pupils. 
atter Cathen ome 
rormed Roman 127 102 
agree Meth Episcopal 120 5,200 9,000 
*<pise., South....... 51 50 3,835 
........... 88 42 2'600 500 
a joint Umberland Pres’n......._ 1.200 3; 
4g 45 2,128 5,178 
of Christ......... 2/000 
Wedenhnet. 
| 10,000 
also on In round numbers ” 
heneter “the Pro » Says the Bulletin, in conclusion, 
000 my. estants have 400 churches, 400 ministers, 25 
schools and 25,000 children gathered in Sunday- 
tion of of 95 With a probable attendance at Sunday meetings 
Making who are not counted as members— 
an Under this fo & population of 75,000 who are directly 
ecially Of rm of religious instruction and influence. 


— 29 students for the priesthood, 102 houses of 
stations, 36 schools, 
ng Over 8,000 pupils. It 
itals, and 8 convents. It 
draws heavily upon the 
works its affairs with the 


hos 
Of its mon oPetties, 
Precision members, 


Of machinery,” 


be 2 
y the efforts of 7 
that the Of 150,000 nomin 
m 500, 

alifo ere are y outside of an 
Of the of 


5 colleges, in all havin 
p 


Allowing 


Uetin further in- 
ishop, 1 bishop, 125 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has these returns 


from lately held conferences : 
Nebraska, India. 
Probationers .............. 786 
ditto, value ............ $127,050 
Parsonages ................ 14 
ditto, value ............ $15,680 
Sunday Schools -........... 73 32 
545 
tto, pupils ............ 3,090 1,071 
Day Schools........ 115 
ditto, pupils............ 4,159 


Of the India Conference—which, despite its distance, 
has for six years formed an organic part of the home 
church—19 ministers are Americans, the rest natives. 
The Rey. 8. J. Scorr accompanies the statistics with 
the statement that the late Bishop in 
looking over our work, remarked with a sigh, that we 
have work enough in hand for 50 missionaries. This 
is true; but if we could be re-enforced to half that 
number we would be happy to keep the work of 50 
men. Our estimate for 1871 is about $54,000, every 
cent of which is needed to enable us to keep our 
ground well. If the collections at home would enable 


3|us to double the sum, our efliciency would be quite 


doubled.” 


The Congregational Quarterly contains a paper 
giving very full and explicit information on the present 
condition of its theological seminaries. The summary 


is as follows: 
§ Students. 
Andover........... 7 5 5 30 21 21 6 7 
7 - ill 9 13 0 33 
Hartford .......... 5 10 0 
4 6 14 5 0 25 
Yhicago........... 7 45 
San Francisco..... l - oo — _ 5 0 5 
FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
English Catholicism has risen inst the proposed 


inspection of convents with a unan mity and vehemence 
which, though not unnatural and not, perhaps, unwar- 
rantable, are still most injudicious and are calculated to 
furnish the magazines of the more inflammatory school 
of immoderate Protestantism. Immediately after the 
passage of Mr. Newpgeare's resolution in Parliament, 

titions against the inspection were drawn up by lead- 
ng Romanist lords and gentlemen and forwarded to 
every priest in Great Britain, by whom they were 
speedily returned to Parliament with innumerable sig- 
natures. A meeting was also held at the Stafford Club, 
the London headquarters of Roman Catholicism, 
which was presided over by the Duke of Norro.x!; was 
attended by immense numbers of the most respectable 
and influential Romanists; was addressed by a number 
of the nobility and gentry in terms of violent denuncia- 
tion of the intended tyranny ; and adopted resolutions 
expressive of bitter indignation against ‘‘the wanton 
outrage and insult” ‘‘by which practical malignity, 
morbid curiosity, and reckless calumny are, for the first 
time in the history of this conntry, publicly recognized 
as sufficient grounds for the persecution of private indi- 


form it has taken has been so strenuous that, if Parliu- 
ment were to drop the matter, the impression inevitably 
would be produced that Romanists had such outrages 
to conceal as few reasonable people believe to exist. 
The Pali Mali Gazette doubtless speaks the sentiments 
of such when it says, after a glance at the workings of 
convent-life and the ascendancy gained over the minds 
of nuns, ‘‘ We do not believe in the present existence 
of any serious grievances; but it is hard to deny that 
allthe conditions are present which experience has 
shown to be favorable to the development of griev- 
ances; and, therefore, there is a certain primd facie 
case for establishing some kind of inspection, taking, 
of course, every care to render it as inoffensive as pos- 
sible.” The Romanists, on the other hand, ignore the 
fact that.in the Catholic countries of the Continent such 
inspections have been found necessary and are made ; 
but they argue with reason that, inasmuch as a Parlia- 
mentary committee takes testimony unguarded by an 
oath, much false and slanderous evidence would be 
given, which would be worked up into sensational rep- 
resentations to suit the vulgar appetite. ‘* Roman 
Catholics,” says the 7imes, *‘ have a right to complain 
of the filthy libels of low controversialists, and even of 
the tone of many preachers, both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters.” Since, however, on the omne ignotum pro 
magnifico principle, a blinking of the question now 
would only afford these people material for slander, 
whereas an examination would put them to the blush— 
unless, indeed, those abuses shovld be found to exist 
which would make an examination requisite—it would 
seem the part both of dignity and of wisdom for the 
Roman Catholics quietly, if under protest, to submit to 
what, if their claims are true, must awaken public sym- 
pathy in their behalf. 


The Baptists in England are discovering that th 
suffer from the same source of weakness which affects 
their brethren in this country. The Freeman de- 
scribes as ‘‘an evil spreading on every hand” the ten- 
dency which leads ‘‘a small body of comparatively in- 
experienced Christians [to] form themselves into a 


—— | self-governing community,as though it were impossible 


for them to serve the Saviour and to collecta congrega- 
tion while in connection with the mother-church.” 


the proportion of large and small churches it gives 
these ill tions for certain destricts : 
Over 100 Under 100 Under 23 
memberseach. members members 
In 2 manufacturing... 
counties, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire. ........... 97 21 
In London............. 108 x3 
“B38 64 


47, says the Freeman, which goes on to observe that 
“the Baptist Union ought not to appear to give their 
sanction to every schism which takes place, thus pro- 
claiming with a flourish of trumpets the disunion 
which too often prevails among us.” And it proceeds 
to urge that ‘‘denominational recognition be withheld 
alike from churches and ministers which divide and 
weaken Baptists.”—It seems strange that coincidences 
of observation like these do not lead to remedial gene- 
ralizations. Two branches of a Church, situated in 
distant counties and amid different surroundings, find 
themselves laboring under identical disadvantages. 
Lutherans, for example, wage incessant internecine wars 
jin Germany and in the United States. The Methodists 
of London and of New York find themselves distanced 
by the growth of their bretheren in the country. Or 
the Baptists of Maine, of New York, of Missouri, are 
unanimous in bewailing the same inordinate ie. 


cation of feeble churches now complained of in - 


viduals.” Though resentment was to be expected, the. 


land; while their recent National Educational Con- 
vention found the same centrifugal tendency in their 
colleges the principa: obstacle to educational pregress. 
In such cases, the inference is easy that the identical 
complaints are to be traced to an underl identical 
cause—that is, to that which the two es have in 
common, or their church polity and ecclesiastical 
character, But it is rarely that such an investigation 
is made, with any practical results. 


That the evangelization of Spain, as have 
been the reports, is not without its difficulties, is at- 
tested by a letter in Hvangelical Christendom, the Lon- 
don organ of the Evangelical Association. The people 
are abjuring Romanism with all s reports the 
writer, “‘ but the change can only be for total infidelity 
One hears 


that so few —— are competent to teach, The 
people, as proud as they are ignorant, are keenly sensi- 
tive to any assumption of superiority, and resent a for- 
eigner’s attempt to instruct them, and there prevails a 
rivalry between the different workers, 
cially between the Spaniards and the foreigners. To 
an unfortunately large extent, the native teachers are 
persons who are only recently converted and have but 
a small knowledge of the Bible. ‘‘On the other hand,” 
continues the writer, ‘‘ foreigners will never prove effi- 
cient preachers. The Spaniard cannot bear to hear his 
language spoken badly; he is too much accustomed to 
that eloquence which seems to be the natural gift of all 
his countrymen. I think foreigners must be content to 
have schools and Bible-classes, and to teach evangelists 
in the way Mr. Tueweit works, under God's blessing, 
at Seville.” This work of Mr. Tuawett’s is described 
by himself in a letter printed in the Friend, a London 
juurnal of the Quakers. The institutions under his 
supervision are various, the most important being a 
female training-school for school-teachers, governesses, 
Bible-women, etc., which has now been established 
about a year, and which the Government is urged to 
take so far under its patronage as to grant its diplomas 
to the graduates, porn hye eligible as teachers in 
the Government schools. Connected with this institu- 
tion aresragged-schools, night-schools, and Sunday- 
schools for children and for adults, there being y 
over 300 children under daily instruction, while Mr. 
TuGwe tv hopes to bring this number up to 1,000 as his 
means increase. He is also pushing the work.of Bible- 
distribution with notable success, At Mahon a similar 
work, though on a less extended scale, is being done by 
Mr. Rosryson, late United States consul, and his wife. 


The Evangelical Reformed Church of Bohemia ap- 
s to American Presbyterianism for aid in establish- 

ng the educational institutions of which it stands in 
need. The Rev. H. ve Tarpyn, who writes from 
Vienna, bas visited this country as a del to the 
General Assemblies and as a missionary to his corelig- 
ionist countrymen in the West. There is, therefore, 
an odd naivete in his likening their home educational 
necessities, as Protestants in a Catholic community, to 
the Catholics among our Protestant population at the 
very time when American Presbyterians are laboring to 
establish the non-existence of these necessities. ‘‘ Just 
as with you in America,” he says, ‘“‘the Roman Catho- 
lics wish to have their own schools and partly have 
them, because the public schools bear a Protestant 
character, so do we here in Bohemia, as Evangelicals, 
desire to have our own schools and maintain them, 
because the other schools, though they are public, will 
retain more or less their Roman Catholic character. 
Our children would be alienated from the Evangelical 
Church in them.” Their schools, he goes on, are 90 
in number, and are greatly in want of suitable teach- 
ers, and these can only be supplied by means of a 
teachers’ training-school. Partial provisions have 
been made for this institution, which is to be opened 
next October, at Caslau, already the seat of a Reformed 
preparatory school. Under these circumstances, the 
romoters of the movement “‘hope that the American 
resbyterian Church, for the e of the interest of 


from which he descended, will not forsake us, but re- 
membering the Word of the Lord—‘Insomuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me,’ (Matt. 25 : 40,)—will frater- 
nally assist us”—and send to Bohemia 20,000 florins, 
being one-half the estimated cost of the establishment. 
It is further added that ‘‘an Evangelical Reformed 
Preachers’ Semin is, likewise, very necessary. 
This,” he says, ‘‘will come neat in turn.” As we find, 
at the close of the letter, a “‘request that the wish be ex- 
pressed, on your side, that one-half of the donations 
be appropriated to the Preachers’ Seminary and the 
other to the Evangelical Reformed Teachers’ Seminary 
in Bohemia,”—and as it has previonsly been intimated 
that 20,000 florins is the appropriate amount for the 
second half,—it would appear obvious to the meanest 
comprehension that 40,000 florins is what Bohemia 
would, in the existing emergency, regard as a decorous 


offering from America. 


The Bul Church has won that liberation from 
the Greek Hierarchy which we, last week, mentioned 
as impending. The Sultan’s firman, which has been 
ublished, confirms the liberty which practically the 
ulgarian Christians had already gained—they had ex- 
lled the Greek clergy from their churches—and 
tows upon them an independent corporate existence, 
such as had already been enjoyed by the national 
Churches of Montenegro, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia. The Greeks, who lose considerable revenues, 
bitterly resent this action, and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ceclares it at variance with the canons of 
the Orthodox Church. But the Bulgarians number 
some 4,500,000, and would no longer submit) to the 
500,000 Greeks in their exarchate; and the Turkish 
vernment, moreover, was disposed a a divis- 
on which is calculated to im the influence exercised 
through ecclesiastical channels by Russia. 


The Ccumenical Council last week voted the Con- 
stitutio de Fide, 600 out of 664 Fathers voting in the 
affirmative, while no negative votes were cast. The 
Constitutio contains four charters and eighteen canons 
as follows: Charter 1, of five canons, on the Creator; 
Charter 2, of four canons, on Revelation; Charter 3, 
ef six canons, on Faith; Charter 4, of three canons, 
on Faith and Reason. On Friday of last week the 
announcement was officially made to the Council that 
age of the dogma of was 
at . preliminary ons concerning 
the dogma have seen Pe already distributed 
among the members of the Council. The ostensible 
opposition of France to the seems to have 


measure 
en to the ground with the withdrawal of Count 
Daxu from the Minisgy. ’ Univers, an Ultramontane 


the Gospel in the land of Huss and among the nation | 


organ, says that Count Darvu’s memorandum of pro- 
test to the Pope was accompanied with a request that 
its contents be communicated to the Council. The 
Pope received the memorandum, but did not out 
the request of the French Minister; while Cardinal 
ANTONELLI, in his reply as Roman Secretary of Fo 

Affairs, barely told. M Darv that His Holiness 

Pope declines to submit the French note to the Coun- 
cil; and the statement was subsequently made ‘public 
through L’ Univers that the Cardinal of 
Foreign Affairs will enter into no discussion of the 


questions which it raises. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


Cuunpgr Sen’s arrival in England has had 
the result—beside reducing Punch to a delightful 
state of mystification—of adding somewhat to our 
knowledge of Indian Progressive Theism, of whose 
tenets we gave, some weeks since, a full abstract. The 
Baboo's first public appearance in London was at a 
service inthe Unitarian chapel of the eminent Jamzs 
MaRrrTINEAU, which was attended by representatives of 
both Houses of Parliament, and several men of emi- 
nence in science and literature. Kesaus Cuunper SEn’s 
sermon—which was extempore and is described as hav- 
ing been delivered in a clear voice, marked by a pure 
English accent, with great ease and fluency, and with a 
simrle, earnest, and impressive manner—wag upon the 
text, ‘‘ In Him we live, and move, aud have our being.” 
He commenced by remarking that it was of the ut- 
most importance to them that they should realize the 

resence of that great and holy whom they pro- 
essed 10 worship, and the solemn relation in which 
they stood to him, as without this religion was almost 
“catagory and though it might satisfy the understand- 
ng and the intellect, could not exercise any influence 
upon the life and conduct. There were thousands of 
nominal theists, he went on to say, who entertained 
very accurate theological notions of the Divinity, who 
of having given up idolatry, and who conse- 
quently thought themselves very near the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but beneath their boasted theological scholar- 
ship there lurked unbelief in its milder but not less 
insidious forms. A few days later a public reception 
was given him under the auspices of the British and 
so Unitarian Society, the Duke of Newoasrie 
presiding and a large number of di ished per- 
sons and of Hindoos being present. The Dean of 
Westminster (Dr. StaNtey) proposed the resolution— 
“That this meeting, composed of members of nearly 
all Protestant Churches, offers a hearty welcome to 
KesHuB CHUNDER the distinguished religious re- 
fommer of India, and assures him end his fellow- 
laborers of its sympathy with them in their great and 
praiseworthy work of abolishing idolatry, —s 
down caste, and diffusing a higher moral and intel- 
lectual life amongst the —— of that vast Empire.” 
In speaking upon this resolution, the Duke of New- 
CASTLE described the movement vf which their guest 
was the head as ‘*‘ leavening Hindoo society, especially 
amongst the middle classes. It was impossible,” he 
said, *‘ for these reformers to remain idolaters, and at 
present they consisted of two classes—one of whom 
was Rationalistic, the other Theistic. In course of 
time he believed this class of reformers, reinforced 
by large numbers of the educated youth of the couniry, 
woul? progress in theological knowledge, and before a 
very long period had passed away a large number 
might be reckoned as fellow-Christians.” From Kz- 
SHUB CHUNDER Sen's long and address, de- 
scriptive of the reform to which his life is devoted, we 
quote the more salient points: 


When England embarked in the work (of civilizing India} 
she, of course, went out with the Bible in her hana That 
wonderful book, he continued, has been received and studied, 
and in many cases, | am happy to say, appreciated by the edu- 
cated natives of India. . . . However proud we may be of our 
own religious books, however great the value may be which we 
attach to those priceless volumes inoulcating pure Theism be- 
queathed in many instannces yy our forefathers as a precious 
legacy, still I cannot conceal from you the conviction, which 
must be admitted by all candid men, that India cannot do with- 
out the Bible. . . . The movement originated amongst a 
small band of Reformers (the Brahmas), who tuvok from the Hin- 
doo Scriptures the principle of the worship of the One God. Their 
object was to restore Hindostanism to its original panty, to de- 
clare in point of fact a pure form of Hindoo Monotheism, as o 
posed to the idolatry and superstition which had crept in. 
ten years this was found to be gmistake, as the native Scrip- 
ture which they adopted contained not only some of the highest 
forms of truth, but some of the worst forms of native worship, 
and some absurd doctrines and ritual. The mInas conse- 
quently threw away their books and took up the bolder position 
of a pure Theism. It is impossible for a Theist, whatever may 
d tothe contrary, too feel any aversion to Christ or Hs 
disciples. There are thousands, I know, who do not like to see 
Christ preached to the population of India. Christianity first 
came to India in a foreign and repulsive form. Christianity, in 
its founders, in its earliest traditions, in its earliest labo. ers, was 
Oriental and Asiatic, and there is no reason why it should, in the 
present day, be presented to the Indian population in any other 
form. Leave us to ourselves, and let us study the Bible our- 
selves. . . . Christ shall be accepted by India. There 
be thousands who deny that, but I for one, so long as I live, shail 
say that the Spirit ot Christ India will one day accept. But I 
cannot say the same thing with regard to the doctrines and dog- 
mas which you have presented to India through your various 
churches. ‘Lhere are sv many churches into which Christianity 
has been divided; there are so many different kinds of doctrine, 
ceremony, and ritual, prescribed and followed by different re 
ligious denominations who call themselves Christians, that In- 
dia is really confounded and perplexed when she is asked to solve 
the great problem which of these is to be accepted. . . . Each 
sect comes to the population and exhibits its own doctrines and 
dogmas. For the time being they engage the attention of the 
Hindoo. Perhaps he is satisfied. But then comes the mission- 
ary of anether church and does the same, and the Hindoo’s mind 
becomes unsettled; he thinks over the various doctrines and dog- 
mas; he ultimately becomes quite confounded, and knows not to 
whattodo. . . . He (the speaker) had come to England, not 
learn Christian doctrine, but to see Christian life, and he plain 
stated that the cause of Christianity had been much hinde 
in India by the insincere life of sowe of its English professors 
and lecturers. He besoug .t England to send no more of these 
nominal Christians, with their endless doctrines and dogmas, 
which they did not carry into actual practice. 


The Russian Jews, whose transportation to this 
country has so long been threatened, have at last com- 
menced to arrive, greatly to the embarrassment of their 
coreligionists, who, however, accept the respcnsibility. 
Two or three shiploads have already arrived, and 
nine other vessels are known to have been chartered 
by the Emigration Committee at Koénigsberg. In 
view of the helpless numbers thus thrown on their 
hands, the Jewish citizens of New York last Sunday 
held a meeting, at which steps were taking for collect- 
ing means for their temporary reception, until they 
can be despatched to the West. The congregations of 
several synagogues in different cities have already for- 
warded contributions, and all are to be solicited to do 
so. The ——a meanwhile, have again written to 
ment, urging the stoppage of emigration merica, 
except of young men selected in accordance with pre- 
scribed terms. From over the water, however, comes 
the intelligence that new troops of the refugees con- 
tinue to arrive at Kénigsberg from the Russian fron- 
tier; that they are forwarded thence to Hamburg, 
whence they are shipped to New York. The police- 
man process of moving them on seents to be the only 
expedient that presents itself to their puzzled sympa- 
thizers. 
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7 - he is employed. This is his particular duty. If this is| party reposes in his counsel,—a confidence that is of them in bebalf of a cause which has 
Communications. a thing which ought not to be done, the ites of | sacred, and which is violated just as much by publicly | side, as well as for one which has not. Thee On its 
the advocate ought not to exist,—the judge alone should | deserting the cause as\it would be by repeating the which decides his honesty is not which Side 


[THe CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own. | 


LAWYERS IN THE CHURCH. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


The article which appeared under this h ‘in the 
Union of March 12th nas drawn out several criucisms, 
some favorable and some unfavorable. Concerning 
the favorable ones I propose to say nothing; but an 
article entitled Huw Jt Looks to a Yuaker seems to em- 
body in brief space most of the objections which are 
commonly made to the practice of law. My former 
arlicie Was not written tor the purpose of defending 
lawyers, but aimed simply to state some of the 
difficulues of their position; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that my Quaker friend did not find in that 
article wnat he looked tor, namely, a justification of 
the customs and business of the var. But 1 am very 
happy to mect him on this ground, and to express 
bricly my views upon this much controverted point. 

My Quaker friend manifests at the very opening of 

the discussion the cuaracteristic inability of a man, un- 
trained in logic, to make even a fair statement of his 
opponent’s cuse, much less to meet It by legitimate 
aigument. in my tormer arucle 1 asserted that there 
Were Lwo sides Ww every Case, and that a man trained 
to the business might “honestly advocate either side, 
or both sides in succession.” Your Quaker contributor 
assumes that by ubis 1 mean to say tual itis right ‘to 
declare a statement or a principle true to-day, and false 
to-murrow,” i said no such thing. No lawyer ot 
honesty and ability thinks it either necessary or right 
to make Contradictory slalements as tv matters of fact, 
except were it 1s distinclly uudersiood that he is 
simply recapituiating tue tesuumony of witnesses. Now 
the majority of men are unavle lo conduct an argu- 
ment tor avy lengih of time by a pure process ul 
reasoning. ‘imey wevitably runinto mere assertions. 
No one can have listened to ap ordinary discussion, 
Without noucing that Us is acCummon occurrence. But 
@ man of logical mod and training does not need, in 
the whole course of an argument, to Make @ gugie 
asserliva on matters of tacit, w which bis opponent 
Would nut give ap entire Concurrence. In tact, a true 
logician would not enier an argument waotil all the 
mawtiers of act were agreed Upou be.ween him and bis 
Opponent. it is only with regard Ww the inferences to 
be deducted trow ies tacts, concerning which he is 
Wiiliug to debate at’ all. Now 1 do assert that an 
1D Luis Spirit, aud upon basis, 
may be maiutamed with periect honesty and good faith 
upun doth sides, and that in the great majority Of Cases, 
@ Luoruuglly educated Inman Could Wake respeclaule 
argument upon either side, Wiluoul saying One word 
tial Was Dot periecuy true. 

Let us take for example, as, perhaps, the most in. 
disputavie propusilion Wat Coulu be uamed, the asser- 
tiuu tual & persud Whul We see Wilu Our OWD eyes I» 
aClual EXisieuce aud & Mere Nyment Of tie im- 
legal Cuomlruversy Cau be 80 easy tu 
devide as auu yel every mau Of Lue least scientific 
Walulng is Well aware tial a great deal May be said 
Witu perlece ruth, and with great to. ce, prove that 
When we we see, Or bear, Or touch anuller hu- 
mau belng, we are sunply deceived by our Own im- 
tyiuatiou, Very learned aud able meu have written 
luuy Weatises lv prove Lual such was Lue ald it Is 
gical deal easier laugh al Weir argumeuls Wan 
is wretute Wem. Cunsidered in Wwe Jight of pure reason, 
tue Wwelgut of argument 18 perbaps Wilh Wbu 
deny te reallly vl any thing external to Lhemselves. Lt 
is wue that we bave a swung Culsciousness to the 
contrary, vut it is an unreasuning Conscivusness, It is 
not whit stronger than tue Consciousness Which as- 
sures us in Our dreams @ the reality Of the persons 
Whom we tuen see, and of the evenis whicb then 
happen. Nor are we more persuaded, when we awake, 
tha. we were deceived by our own dreams, than we 
are, Wuen we dream, persuaded that we were deceived 
when awake. Neither is our consciousness of human 
beimys arvund us a particle Mure coundent than the 
cousciousuess Of a maniac who sees his room filled 
With demuns. It is true that we unite to say that he 
is mad; but he asserts the same thing of us; and on 
each side the assertion is made with equally goou 
faith. Our argument from consciousness carries no 
Weight to him; while his consciousness does nothing 
to cunvince us. 1 shall not pursue the subject further ; 
but vnly offer this «8 a very brief Uiustrauon of what 
may ve suid with perfect truth in opposition to the 
CuummMvuD assumptions, and the most universally accepted 

lt is not thought disreputable to argue thus against 
what 1s universally received among Men ; On the con- 
trary, thuse who lave argued at great length to estab- 
lish we taliacy of our Cousciousness, and tue deceptive- 
ness of Our imagination, have been among the most 
respected, the most learned, and the most virtuous ot 
meu. Neither is it thought.an improper or dangerous 
thing tur aby Man to argue, in the Course of asoientific 
discussion, and tor the lwstruction of students, in favor 
of propositions which he himself avowedly does not 
believe. Archbishop WHATELY OD one occasion, when 
entertaining the clergy of his diocese at his mansion, 
undertook ww argue with them in favor of the suprem- 
acy ot the Pope of Kume, and of the general truth of 
KRuman Catholic doctrines. He held bis ground against 
the whole body of bis guests, with such power’ana 
success, that nut One Of them was able to refute his 
argument, aud they were compelied to ask him to 
auswer himself. ‘Lhis be did, pointing out to them 
in a very tew words the fallacy which lurked in his 

argument, and which they had been utterly unable to 
discover. No one thougut the worse of the archbishop 
for this. Ou the contrary, it bas been always mention- 
ed as ap admirable instance of his powers; and it was 
ex.remely usiructive and beneficial to his auditors. It 
is Lue pracuice of some of our most eminent clergy- 
men, wien preaching doctrinal sermons, to put tor- 
ward, first, the most lugenious argument which can be 
adduced ip Opposition Ww the very doctrine which they 
mican Ww enturce upon their hearers, and after spending 


@bout One-tourth of their time in raising difhculties, ‘ tainty, for cases are not wantiug in which men to all 


Wich lo most of their hearers seeem periectiy insuper- 
able, they take the other side, demonstrate the fallacy 
of all that they have previously said, and thus impress 
‘Of the minds of thei: auditors more forcibly than could 
be done in any other way, the danger of being carried 
“way by every wind ot uocuine, aud of being unset- 
peculiarity ui icgal profession is simply 
WHE special vocauon of a lawyer te pre- 
adduced °F Jury all the arguments that can be 
one side of a proposition. For this 


argue the case both to himself and tothe jury. There 
are countries where such a system is strictly carried out, 
but they are countries in which the most abominable 
injustice universally prevails. There are tribunals, 
even in civilized countries, which wholly discard the 
services of advocates, and it is the general experience 
of those who bring their cases before such tribunals, 
that their decisions are about as sensible and as just as 
would have been the judgment of Sulomon, if he had 
actually cut the living child in two, instead of merely 
threatening to do so. ‘ 

The theory upon which justice is and ought to be 
administered, assumes, that when two parties appear in 
opposition to each other, the counsel of each will do 
his best to present all the facts which tend to benefit 
his client, and to deduce from those facts all those in- 
ferences which can be properly drawn therefrom upon 
the same side; that when this is done the counsel on 
each side will expose the fallacies of the other, and 
that at the end the judge, who is assumed to be, and 
should be, an abler lawyer than either of the counsel, 
will reject the fallacies of both, and draw the correct 
inferences from the aggregate facts. It is true that in 
practice the judge often fails to be superior, or even 
equal to one or both of the counsel, and, therefore, 
that the client who is able to pay best, may have the 
advantage of possessing by far the ablest advocate, 
and thus to present his side of the case to the judge or 
jury in a manner more favorable than is consistent 
with a perfectly just result. But this only proves that 
these instrumentalities, in common with all other 
human means, are imperfect; that the possession of 
wealth will here, as it does everywhere else, give some 
advantage; but to say as your contributor dves, that 
the side more heavily weighted with money is sure to 
preponderate, is an assertion that is contradicted by 
every man’s daily experience. When a case is tried 
before a jury, wealth is a positive disadvantage. A 
just judge will not be influenced by the consideration 
of wealth either way. 

As for unjust judges, there are quite as many, if not 

more, who are systematically unjust towards wealthy 

men, than there are who are disposed to give favor t: 

them. In a democratic country, wealth needs 
all the advantages which it can possible procure in the 

way of able advocates and otherwise, to enable it to 

obtain simple justice; and I do not believe that in this 

country all the ability of counsel is sufficient to secure, 

upon the average, plain and equal justice to the rich 

as against the poor. 
1 am not «& practitioner in the criminal courts, and 
am not, therefore, specially called upon to fend that 
class ot practice, to which the strongest objections are 
continually made. ‘The defence of a criminal is the 
most vtieusive part of a lawyer's business, in the eyes 
of the rest of the community; and so strong is the 
influence of public prejudice in this respect, that this 
branch of the law has undoubtedly fallen into the 
bands of a class who, in the main, with some brilliant 
exceptions, are unscrupulous and disagreeable. If any- 
where, then, we should expect to find men who work 
only tor money, it would be among the lawyers who 
devute themselves mainly to criminal practice. And, 
yet, it is a fact, well known to all the profession, and 
viten forced upon the attention of the public, that 
some of the ablest, most ingenious, most brilliant, and 
most successful defences that have ever been made on 
vehalt ot persons charged with crime, have beep made 
by lawyers who did not receive one penny for their 
services, whose clients were utterly ftriendless, and who 
voly assumed the position of advocate in these cases as 
& matter of charity, and under the direction of the 
court. I have known a lawyer to devote three or four 
weeks of his time continuously, day and night, to the 
detence of aman charged with crime, who was not 
able to pay even the tees of his witnesses,—and this, 
woo, alawyer whose time was well worth $150 a day, 
and who had no ambition to practice in criminal courts, 
and to whom, therefore, the case could be worth 
nothing as an advertisement. Such charity, on a 
smaller scale, is the daily experience of the criminal 
courts, and is largely practiced even by men whose 
yeneral character would not bear inspection. ‘There is 
a certain traditional rule of generosity which prevails 
at the bar, and which cannot be disregarded by any ot 
its members. ‘There is scarcely any lawyer, however 
disreputable he may be, who, when the case is clearly 
presented to him, will refuse to obey at least in part 
ihe text suggested by your Quaker contributor, and to 
use his services in relieving the oppressed and pleading 
tor the widow. Among tue more respectable members 
ot a profession, there is not one who would refuse 
to do so. 
But it is said by some, who admit that in the 
majority of cases @ lawyer may justly and honestly 
give his services to either side, that yet where he knows 
uis client to be wrong, he has no right to continue in 
the service. This is an extreme case, which very 
rarely happens. A lawyer often thinks he knows that 
the merits of the case lie on one side or the other, but 
experience soon teaches him that he is very likely to be 
mistaken, even where he is most confident, and that he 
is quite as likely, if conscientious, to make that mis- 
lake against his client, asin his favor. Without pre- 
tending to special conscientiousness myself, I may say 
that it is the natural habitof my mind to lean inst 
my client, and that the very tact that I am retained 
upon one side of a case inclines me to distrust it, and 
tv make every presumption in favor of my adversary. 
I learned an umpressive lesson, early in the course of 
my practice, trom one case of importance, in 
wuich | was originally fully convinced that my client 
Was in the wrong, and was meanly endeavoring to 
evade a just debt, So strong was this impression upon 
my mind that 1 could scarcely take any interest in the 
case ; 1 was almost ashamed of it. If I had then taken 
the advice of my Quaker friend, I should have witb- 
drawn from it altogether. The trial of the case lasted 
about three weeks; and it was not until it had been 
going on for several days that I became convinced of 
ihe fact that my Client was perfectly right, had a just 
cause, and had been made by his opponent the victim 
of an enormous and outrageous swindle,—as clear a 
piece of robbery, in fact, as could well be perpetrated 
without actually picking a man’s pocket, or knocking 
him down in the street. And of this fact, both judge 
and jury, and even the lawyer on the opposite side, 
became most thoroughly convinced before the conclu- 
sion Of the trial. 1t may be said that if a man con- 
fesses his crime to his counsel there can be then no 
turther doubt, and that the counsel ought surely to 
abandon his case. But even this is not always a cer- 


appearances sane, have confessed crimes of which 
they were not guilty. In the great majority of cases, 
however, a confession of guilt is undoubtedly true; 
and in fuese cases, but in these only, does the question 
tuirly arise, whe ber itis the duty of a lawyer to advo- 
cale a Claim or defence which he knows wo be wrong. 
Such Cases are very rare, and even in those cases, 
aiiuough 1 admit tat many excellent lawyers do not 
agree with me, | maintain that it isthe duty of the 
advocate to continue his services. A confession would 


confession before the public. I do not care to pursue 
this point further, because it involves a nice question of 
duty, which a lawyer has seldom occasion practically 
to consider. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, ia 
which the public at Jarge suppose that a lawyer knows 
his client’s case to be wrong, the lawyer Anows nothing 
of the kind; andin the majority of those cases he 
does not even believe it to be wrong. Every case has 
its own peculiar complications, entirely unknown to 
the public at large, and the case which appears most 
just to the popular eye,.is frequently the most 
thoroughly rotten. 

In conclusion your Quaker contributor suggests that 
‘the common sentiment of mankind ought not to be 
disregarded,” and asks me to consider whether the public 
distrust of the legal profession is not right. My answer 
is, that I bave considered it, and that Ihave given 
full weight to the common sentiment of mankind on this 
subject; but I find that there are two sides to that 
sentiment. I have never yet met aman who would 
not think it an outrage, if every lawyer at the bar re- 
fused to plead his case on the ground that the general 
sentiment of mankind held it to be unjust; and I find 
comparatively few men, and those, persons of narrow 
experience and narrow minds, who do not show a 
readiness to trust lawyers more implicitly, and with 
more dangerous secrets, than they would trust any 
other class of men, except possibly physicians. I find 
that when a man’s life is at stake he is willing to put 
that life at the mercy of alawyer. I find that when 
a man has a secret which he must confide to some one, 
and the public exposure of which would ruin him, he 
always so? selects as a depositary of that 
secret, a lawyer. find that while merchants, who 
stand high in the community and even weil in the 
church, will under stress of circumstances sacrifice 
those who have trusted in their honor to save their own 
credit, the mere suspicion of such conduct renders 
lawyer imfamous. And though I grieve to admit that 
I bave known some instances of the kind on the part 
of lawyers, yet they are so unusual and so incredible, 
that the few who practice such a villainy do so with 
impunity, from the very fact that few ns believe 
the charge against them. I am well satisfied with this 
general testimony rendered by the instinct of mankind 
to the general integrity of the profession, and am quite 
content to offset it against other general sentiments of 
partial distrust. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, but I 
have already occupied much more space than I could 
fairly ask of you. If any one returns to the attack, 
and you are still disposed to give me room, I may have 
something further to say, but for the present I conclude 
with giving my friend a text on my side, in view of 
his admonition to me to forsake my ‘‘scarlet” sins, and 
to “‘cease to do evil.” I simply remind him, ‘‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 


THE LAWYER’S LEGITIMATE 
SPHERE, 


To the Editor of Tue Curistian Union: 


The discussion in your columns as to the justice or 
injustice of popular impressions about lawyers, 
suggests the question, How is the ideal practice of law, 
aside from its incidental abuses, reconcilable with the 
universal obligations of right? 
There seem to exist in the community at large a 
strong impression that the very idea of the lawyer's 
profession implies a want of uniform fidelity to truth. 
Men ask, ‘*‘ How can one be honest who will do his 
best to prove either one of two opposite things to be 
true, according as he is paid?” 1 think this question 
involves a misapprehension of the advocate’s true func- 
tion. Suppose we define it, not ‘‘to maintain the truth 
of either ot two opposites, according to circumstances ;” 
but **to present all the evidence in favor of either of 
two opposites.” Does that involve anything wrong ? 
Consider the proper nature of a legal trial. Its object 
is to ascertain the truth, in a cuse of doubt. The 
method adopted is the presentation of all the essential 
facts and evidences before an impartial jury, who 
listen and then decide. To secure the full presentation 
of the evidence, it is made the special charge of one 
man to collect and present all the facts tending to prove 
one side of the question; and a like provision is made 
for the other side. It is of course the business of each 
of these advocates to point out to the jury the bear- 
ing of the facts which he presents on the question at 
issue. He may explain his proofs, enforce them by 
argument, by illustration; he may do his utmost to 
give them their full legitimate force upon the minds of 
the jury. When the proof on each side has thus been 
presented, under the regulation of an experienced and 
impartial judge, the jury are to weigh the two sides 
and decide between them. 
This, it seems to me, is the proper scope of the 
advocate’s labors,—to bring forward in the fullest 
manner all the fair evidence on one side of a doubtful 
case, and see that it produces its proper weight on the 
minds of the jury. Is there anything censurable in 
this ? 
If it is said that lawyers habitually do a great deal 
more than this, that their avowed object, pursued 
without stint or reserve, is to convince the jury that 
the side they advocate is absolutely the true one, I 
answer that | am notnow discussing what is done, but 
what should be done. How many lawyers depart from 
the true ideal of their vocation is another question ; 
and it can only be fairly considered when we have 
settled what is the true standard, and what it allows. 
There is ample scope for genius, learning, and ex- 
perience, in this task of fairly presenting evidence. 
And it is perfectly consistent with the highest fidelity 
to truth to do this in behalf of a cause which does not 
as a whole command the advocate’s ‘own belief. 
‘*Give the devil his due,” it is said. And give to ever 
so bad a cause a fair hearing. If the grounds for 
doubt are out of comparison small, it is none the less 
fair to have them duly presented. 
A man accused of murder, and under the worst sus- 
picion, cries to a lawyer, and says, ‘‘Defend me.” Is 
it not just that he should have a defender, in the sense 
of one to present and duly urge whatever shades 
a or whatever palliations there are in his 
vor 
Suppose the lawyer himself believes the man guilty 
—society does not ask or want his individual opinion, 
it wants the opinion of the jury, and will rest on that 
in its final disposal of the accused. And for the en- 
lightenment of that jury, society calls for,the presenta- 
tion of all the evidence in legalform. To rightly pre- 
much or e, is what our er certain] 
do with a clear conscience. 
The clash between theory and practice is too likely 
to come just here. The lawyer may not confine him- 
self to fairly bringing out his side of the evidence ; he 
may twist the facts; he may try to brow-beat witnesses 
out of clear statements; he may make protestations of 
his own belief which are false. If he does any of these 
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rts, but by what means he su oo Ue he sy 
views may seem familiar 
to those who have carefully considered 
But I apprehend that very many people have .2 
considered it, and that some part of whatever «.. 
attaches to lawyers as a class, is due to a Want of gp, 


preciation of their legitimate sphere as advocates, 


LAWYERS IN PRA YER-MEETIN¢; 


To the Editor of Tue Curistian Union: 

Two articles have recently appeared in your 
on Lawyers in the Church, accounting for the amet 
of the number of lawyers who take part in the de 
meetings of the church. It seems to me that th 
named are insufficient to account for the fact 
implications made against the church are too 

e reasons given were the public prejydi 

lawyers, and the fact that in the devotional — ' 
the church, lawyers cannot speak out the pesake . 
educated thought. But in the article which gives - 
reasons, an exception is named which essentially weak 
ens if it does not destroy the force of these reason. 
It is admitted that there are quite a number of |, “ 
connected with the Methodist Church, and actiye “ 
meetin Now, why cannot lawyers belong to and \, 
active in any other church as well as the Methodig » 
If this is really an exception, it must be either becays 
there is less prejudice against lawyers among Meth. 
dists than among others, or that Methodist lawyer 
are less educated than others, or that a higher oniér 9 
talent is tolerated in the devotional meetings of 4, 
Methodigt church than in any other. | think none i 
these things will be claimed. But if not, what js ,, 
prevent lawyers from being active in any Christi: 
church ? 

But these articles involve a serious ch 
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If true, attention should } 
called to it, and the evil remedied at once. Both » 
the articles referred to assert that “ there is little scop 
for highly educated men in the prayer meeting 4: y 
present conducted.” The second article declares thy 
‘‘one really anxious to be useful, and thirsting after jy. 
creased knowledge, and a higher state of advancemey: 
in Christian experience,” can hardly find any place 1 
discuss the “‘ glorious themes of the Gospel.” Has j 
come to this, that in this nineteenth century, with ql 
our boasted civilization and education, the charges 0! 
the enemies of the Gospel are true that the Gospe! 
prefers ignorance to knowledge, and the churches ge; 
upon this preference? And yet one of these article 
gives us to understand that the churches generally prefer 
the formal utterance of hackneyed phrases, to a dis 
cussion of the glorious themes of the Gospel. Now. 
if there isin all the land a Christian church in whied 
one “‘ really anxious to be useful, and thirsting afte 
increased knowledge, and a higher state of advance 
ment in Christian experience,” cannot discuss the glori- 
ous themes of the Gospel in the light of a higi 
Christian experience, let it be named, and exposed 
the condemnation which it deserves. But I venture to say 
that such a Christian church cannot be found. No man 
who thus speaks fails of willing and delightful listeners 
whenever he s s, even if he be the only “highly 
educated” man in the church. If this is not true, let 
the facts be known. 

Is not the true reason for the silence of lawyers in 
the church found in the implied admissions made in 
the first of the articles named? It is intimated that /) 
lawyers adopt a heresy, they adopt it afer careful ir 
vestigation, and hold it strongly, and it necessarily ir 
fluences their whole belief and life. And thus ther 
cannot speak without speaking of these points i 
which they differ from their brethren. But is it « 
fault in a church that they do not care to listen to re- 
peated expositions of the views of individuals upon 
disputed points? If a lawyer has adopted a heresy, he 
is entitled to no more consideration than any otber 
man, and he will be heard just as willingly as any other 
man. 


It is also intimated that educated men like to div 
cuss scientific and philosophical questions. So far # 
these questions bear upon a “ higher state of advance. 
ment in Christian experience,” or illustrate the tml 
of Scripture, I know nothing to hinder any man from 
discussing them. But if a wan has nothing to preset! 
but dry discussions of such questions, it is himself a0 
not the church that is at fault if he is not listened 
attentively. And there is no more objection to lawye 
discussing these questions than to any one else. 

Is not this then the real reason why lawyers take * 
little part in the devotional meetings of the church- 
that, instead of discussing the glorious themes of the 
Gospel in the light of a rich Christian experience 
they wish to discuss disputed, and scientific, and the 
retical questions, whose discussions are out of pls 
in a devotional meeting? May it not be that the pr 
fession of law as at present practiced is not favorab 
to the cultivation of deep, personal piety, and ther¢"" 
lawyers feel out of place in a prayer meeting, rate 
than because ‘*‘ there is little scope for highly educate 
men in the prayer meeting as at present conducted’, 


Literature. 


THE APRIL QUARTERLIES. 
The North American Review, curtailed as its prope" 
tions have been, continues to give as much matter® 
once scholarly and readable as any similar publica” 
in the language. The number before us opens with $ 
paper by Dr. A. Hammonp on The 
and Physiology of Spiritualism, which gives “a2 0% 
line view of some of the causes which produce = 
so-called spiritual manifestations and which les © 
their acceptance by certain classes of individus* 
Examining different representative manifestation 
this kind by the light of his extended reading m4 : 
his large personal observations in this country et 
Europe, and in his own practice in cases of psychO0™ 
cal derangement, Dr. Hammonp resolves the a 
ualists” into two classes—the deceivers and the dece 
ed. “ Whether as priests, witches, magicians, ask 
merizers, somnambulists, ecstatics, hysterical pent 
or mediums, the first are deceivers ; some renee 
est, but by farthe greater number guilty of intent s 
fraud. Whether subject to illusions, hallucinations, © 
delusions, weak-minded or ignorant, Fuss 
deceived.” In the next paper Mr. Georo® 
gives an appreciative but by no means ¢* West 
review of Parkman's Discovery of the Great ! » 
confining himself to an outline of Mr. Pasx™a®*” 
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w. F. ALLEN, of Freeman's Jiistory of the Norman 
conquest of England, and one of M. Evegng Trnot’s 
little works on the Coup dHtat by Mrs. (?) AGNEs 
Jgwis, who attributes the attractiveness of ‘‘ a sensa- 
ion novel” to pamphlets which we found as dry as 
the same amount of reading could well be made. M. 
Texot has collected facts exhaustively, writes with a 
cemblance of absolute dispassionateness, and with 
thorough French lucidity ; but the impression left by 
pis works is less vivid than that made by Mr. KinG- 
caxe’s account ; and his circumstantial additions, while 
adding cumulative force, present no new features, and 
impressed Us as SO tedious that logarithmic tables would 
prove equally entertaining reading.—An exemplifica- 
tion of one of the objectionable features of signed 
journalism is afforded by Mr. Henry Breoxs ADAMS! 
paper on The Legal Tender Act—a paper which, it is 
safe to say, would have taken very different shape had 
the North American Review assumed its unshared spon- 
sorship. Mr. ADAMS has, and makes, avery strong 
case, whose force he yet materially impairs by the need- 
lessly offensive de haut en bas treatment of the legisla- 
tors and measures he passes under review. Starting 
with the constitutional indisposition of Americans to 
acknowledge that by possibility they may have been 
mistaken, he proceeds to analyze the series of blunders 
which form the foundation of our present financial sys- 
tem, and to testthe competence of its framers. ‘‘ The 
intellect of a Congressman, gifted with no more than 
the ordinary abilities of his class,” he says, ‘is scarce- 
ly an interesting or instructive subject of study; nor 
are the discussions that arise among such men likely to 
be rich in stores of knowledge or experience. But 
when an accidental representative, though he may pos- 
sess neither breadth nor force, is able to ‘carry over the 
administration and through Congress,’ as Mr. Spaucp- 
we Claims to have done, and as it is clear that Mr. 
Spaviwine did, a measure of such far-reaching conse- 
quences as the Legal Tender Act of 1862, the charac- 
ter of that person’s mind and the facts of his life cease 
tobe matters of absolute insignificance.” Accordingly 
Mr, Apams proceedsy in the same vein, to show how, 

at the outbreak of the war, the hapless SravuLpine 
“naturally proceeded to apply to the necessities of the 
situation the principles of finance which he had learned 
in shaving notes at a country bank :” he touches upon 
the “loose and slovenly popular criticism with which 
the whole subject has been so habitually treated :” he 
holds up to ridicule, one by one, the various ineompe- 
tents who constructed the financial embarrassments 
that now paralyze the nation: finally, he reaches the 

conclusion that, ‘‘ in the popular humor of the moment, 

it is more than ever doubtful whether any advice that is 
wise would be listened to, or whether any advice that 
hasachance of being listened to could possibly be 
wise.” Without at all dissenting from Mr. Apams’ 

views, or even his conclusions, we cannot but consider 
his article, in point of taste, discreditable alike to- its 
author and to the medium through which it reaches the 
public.—The remaining papers in the number are 7he 
Prospects of the Political Art, by Mr. E. L. Gopxin ; 

one by Mr. F. B. Sansorn on Poverty and Public 
Charity ; and one by Mr. C. L. Brace upon Darwinism 
in Germany, whose conclusion is that, so far from de- 

tracting from the attributes of the Creator, the Darwin- 

ian conception of Him and His works is one of the 

most exalted the human mind can frame. There are 

also nearly 50 pages of those critical notices in which 

the North American excels all contemporary publica- 
tions. 


In the American Presbyterian Review, Prof. TayLor 
Lewis has a characteristic article entitled Nature and 
Prayer. Dr. Campsett, of Rochester, discusses the 
question whether ours is a Christian nation, ably main- 
taining the affirmative. Dr. ALBertT Barnes continues 
his series of theological papers on Sin and Suffering in 
the Universe, demonstrating that a solution of the dif- 
ficulty is not found in the doctrine of universal salva- 
lion, Orin the hope of anothér probation, or in the 
theory of the annihilation of the wicked. Dr. Boarv- 
MAN has given an article entitled, Christianity Capable 
 Self-defence, which is deserving of very general 
reading ; it is simple and yet strong, and above all, 
Tecognizes the fact, too frequently forgotten, that com- 
non-sense is not to be safely ignored in treating of the 
evidences and the difficulties which attend their proofs. 
His remarks on the relations of the Bible to religion, 
and the embarrassments of attempting to prove it what 
‘isnot, are admirable. The missionary and British 
relations to China are set forth by Dr. Taumavex, of 
Amoy, and this contribution is very interesting and 
umély, considering the recent charges by British offi- 
lal. This Review, on the whole, well mainteins its 
Standard of excellence, 

The Congregational Quarterly opens with a biograph- 
cal sketch of Dr. Sunas Arxry, of Boston, who died 
about &yearago. The reputation of his public life 
Tecelves new lustre from this tribute to the usefulness 
m: untiring fidelity of his pastoral work and the high 
Pte of his Private life. In two other articles, 
a 7 fo Ministerial Vows, and Litigation Among 
brethr Members, recreant ministers and contending 
aa €n are called to strict account. It seems to us, 
my that fidelity to holy offices is so absolutely a 
os 9 matter, and so dependent upon the conscience 
ion individual, that no general law or even admoni- 
: ge cover the case. Nor does it seem conducive 
aaaas vancement of Christianity, to suggest ecclesi- 
thets ee between church members who refer 
ae cial or other differences to courts of civil law 
ment a. Competent, the justest, and, in the end, the 
ve rciful arbiter. The law of love, recommended 
a ome Will not settle the differences of opinion 
ts of world, even among the best 
OPPIN, Of Yale College, defines 

defends the Vocation of the 
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of Cambridge. The articles on Brethren’s Right in 
Ecclesiastical Councilsare continued. ALFRED WALKER 
examines the mutuafelations of Prayer andthe Prom- 
ises. Statistics of the old Broakfield Congregational 
Association are given at length ; also of Congregational 
Theological Seminaries, and of Congregational Necrology 
for the year past. Not the least interesting part of the 
number is the Literary Review and Editor's Table, in 
which may be found much excellent and most readable 
matter. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra offers a collection of timely 
articles. The Rev. Oxiver 8. Tayior, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., discourses, somewhat diffusely but clearly and 
soundly, on the elements of ‘Psychology in the Life, 
Work, and Teachings of Jesus, and what is to be learn- 
ed of ‘ the perfect soul-life” from that source. The 
Rev. Joserpu Coots, of Andover, Mass., vehemently 
urges A Mourth Year of Study in Theological Semina- 
ries, and gives excellent reasons therefor. The. Doe- 
trine of the Trinity is treated by the Rev. Epwarp 
Rostk, of Greenland, N. H. While openly recogniz- 
ing the inability of man to comprehend the Infinite, 
the writer asserts the necessity of every thinking mind 
to put the contents of its faith into doctrinal form. 
He simplifies the problem somewhat by considering 
separately the functions, and afterwards the mutual 
relations of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; 
finally symbolizing the whole Godhead by the sun, 
whose glory is revealed through his brightness or radi- 
ance, and whose vivifying power is made efficient by 
his calorific influence. ‘‘So,” he says, ‘‘the Spirit of 
God reveals the Son of God, and the Son of God reveals 
and glorifies the invisible Father.” This, of course, 
like all such attempts, is only partially helpful. We 
must believe; we cannot comprehend it. President 
Wootsgy, of Yale College, critically examines the 
argument of the learned Zumpr, of Berlin, relative to 
The Year of Christ's Birth. The Silence of Women in 
the Churches is scripturally enforced®and commended 
by the Rev. A. Hastines Ross, of Springfield, Ohio. 
Prophecy as Related to the ** Hastern Question” is a pa- 
per of more sound sense and practical information than 
discussions of the prophecies are like to be. The wri- 
ter seeks to contribute something to an answer of the 
question whether the Mahomedan powers, hitherto a 
barrier to the Gospel, are about to give way, and the 
princes and people and tribes of Central Asia are to be 
brought under the sway of the Gospel—‘‘the way of 
the Kingsof the East” being prepared for the coming 
and reign of Christ. This is décidedly the most inter- 
esting article of the number, and is well worth an 
attentive reading. The book notices are clear, crisp 
and concise, particularly those of new German publica- 
tions, which will be a valuable guide to scholars. The 
opinions are given somewhat dogmatically and with a 
pleasant consciousness of superiority, in measuring all 
things by a self-regulated standard; but they are can- 
did, no doubt, and generally just. 

The Christian Quarterly is a publication ‘‘ devoted to 
the advocacy of Primitive Christianity.” Inasmuch as 
each sect claims to possess the original faith delivered 
to the saints, the word “ primitive” inspires about as 
much confidence on the part of an observer as those 
favorite prefixes, ‘‘pure,” “‘genuine,” ‘‘unadulterated,” 
employed by rival traders. As in the world, so in the 
Church ; we can only satisfy ourselves by experiment 
of substantial goodness, leaving the question of precise 
origin and absolute purity undecided. We therefore 
offer no opinion as to the “primitive” character of the 
views presented in this able journal, but give a brief 
analysis of three of the six articles contained in the 
April number. The first, upon The Relation of Baptism 
and (to) the Remission of Sins, assuming that baptism 
derives itsauthority solely from the command of Christ, 
and that remission of sins is a divine act standing in 
prescribed definite relation to baptism, gives an exam- 
ination of this relation as expressed in the Greek prep- 
osition eis. After a careful reading and re-reading of 
the essay, we cunnot say that we have any more defi- 
nite idea of the relation of this sacrament to pardon than 
before. The writer makes it clear that the two were 
to be always associated in Christian practice; but offers 
nothing more conclusive than opinion and inference as 
to the exact significance of this association. The writer's 
conclusion is that baptism, as a divinely appointed sac- 
rament and indispensable formula, is the means of sal- 
vation. The second article, on Development, attributes 
the divided and backward state of the Church to reli- 
ance on the authority of symbolical books in preference 
to that of the Bible, and to the practical assumption 
that Christianity.is a code, a doctrinal system, an ad- 
herence to certain incomplete statements of truth, ra- 
ther than a new life im God, as freely and variously 
manifested as are individual temperaments. The article 
on The Bible in the Public Schools takes the ground that 
the purpose of the Roman Catholics is purely Jesuitical, 
designed to compel Protestants to sacrifice their rights 
of conscience by coercing them into an utterly godless 
system of education, alienate the affection of the mass 
of the people from the schools as atheistic, and that, 
religious instruction being essential to that education 
which makes good citizens, no man’s conscience can 
be allowed to stand in the way. There is also an inter- 
esting article on The Rise and Establishment of the Pa- 
pacy. 

The Methodist Review is filled with matter less gen- 
erally interesting to the public, but clergymen of that 
denomination will be attracted by the treatment of such 
subjects as The General Conference of 1814, Ministerial 
Transfers (looking towards the neutralizing of local 
influences), Did the ‘‘Church South” Secede? and Wes- 
ley's Separation from the Moravians. Romanism and the 
Common Schools is more practically and judiciously treat- 
ed than in the Review last mentioned, the whole force of 
the discussion being directed to the conclusion that 
Protestants should decline all appropriations for their 
respective religious institutions and that there should 
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be an organized movement in defense of the common 
school system. 

The April New Englander is fully up to the high 
standard of ability for which that journal has long been 
distinguished. It contains an article by Prof. Fisner 
reviewing Heree'’s History of Church Councils, with 
particular reference to the contrast between the Coun- 
cil of Constance, the most imposing of the princely and 
ecclesiastical assemblages of the middle ages, and the 
present Council of the Vatican. Also an acute analysis 
of Prof. Huxiey's Physical Basis of Life, which we 
recommend as at once very readable and very thorough. 
It also illustrates the incompetency of language to give 
full and definite expression to mere subtleties, and the 
consequent embarrassment of the prophets and preach- 
ers of ‘‘ modern science” in their advocacy of theories 
transcending that sphere of common sense in which 
language has been, so to speak, born and bred. Presi- 
dent Woorsgy has a paper upon Christianity a Univer- 
sal Iteligion ; there is a review of the Memoirs of AL 
exander Campbell ; and The Proprieties of the Pulpit 
abounds with sensible suggestions well worth the con- 
sideration of all who practice the ertempore form of 
prayer. Prof. Porrgr contributes a most admirable 
paper, entitled The New Criticism, which sets forth the 
distinguishing characteristics of the old schools of crit- 
ical literature, and shows in what respects the modern 
method is more catholic, philosophic, and serviceable 
to intellectual development. The book reviews are ev- 
idently prepared with great care. 


MUSIC, 

We have received from C. H. Dirson & Co., New 
York, the following of their own publication and those of 
OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston: 
Overture'to Tannhauser. For four hands. $2. 

Overture to the Barber of Seville. For four hands. 75 cents. 

These are two ofa series of over thirty celebrated over. 
tures arrauged as piano-forte duets. Of the Tanxnhauser and 
Barler of Seville it is not necessary to speak. Their long 
continued popularity is a sufficient test of their merit. The 
arrangements show very careful study and adaptation of the 
different parts to produce as nearly as possible the orchestral 
efiects called for. Both are brilliant as well as admirable for 
practice. The Junnhauser carries onealong with an interest 
amounting to something very like fascination. 

Valse et le Galop. For four hands. By Lzmorne. 60 cents. 
St. Quentin Merch. For four hands. By Beta. 35 cents. 

These are easy duets for average performers. The latter is 
the most interesting. 

Nocturiie (Midsummer Night's Dream). MENDELSSOHN. 35c. 


Serenade (as performed at the Harvard Symphony Concerts). 
Composed by HAYDN. 30 cts. 


Music of this character cannot be too highly commended, 
The Nocturne is fall of the deepest feeling; it is earnest, 
yenuine music, and, as does the Serenade also, gives play for 
the fullest expression. The student will find in these genu- 
ine enjoyment as well as improvement. 

Fifth Nocturne. By JOHN FIELD. 30 cts. ° 
“ Whither goest thou, little bird?” Op. 17. J.C. Hess. 50c. 


** Ring on, Sweet Angelus” (GouNoD). Transcribed by Par- 
KER. 60 cents. 


La Blondine Melodie. 30 cents. 


When the Swallows Homeward Fly (Fantasie). By Kena. 60c., 
” five rm a Collection of Gems for the Piano, entitled Perles 
uUsicales. 


JouN FIELD (1802-1837), a pupil of CLEMENTINI’s; was 
noted for the tender sweetness of his Nocturnes, one of 
which is here given. The next, by Hess, is also very inter- 
esting, introducing in the first part bird-like passages, and 
closing with a tremolo. The transcription by PARKER is 
more ambitious and difficult than the others, but scarcely as 
interesting. La Blondine Melodie is simple and effective, 
and the arrangements of When the Swallows is a very good 
paraphrase of that standard melody. We commend espe- 
cially the first two. 

Silver Bell. By JuLes E@@Harp. 40 cents, 

Is a brilliant composition, imitating the tinkling of bells. 
It requires a good degree of proficiency to render this effect- 
ively. 

Titan, Fantasie. By LEFEBURE WELZ. 60 conts. 

The author of this fairy-like and brilliant composition was 
one of the most eminent of modern French organists and 
composers. His Monastery Bells has had a widespread pop- 
ularity. He died in Paris only a few months ago. 

Love's Delight ( Lieberwonne). 40 cents. 
Adieu—Farewell my own, my Native Land. 3% cents. 
Oh, the happy days departed. 40 cents. 

ABT, to whom we owe these three pieces, has written 
many excellent and popular songs, and belongs to the class 
of composers whom the Germans style ‘‘genteel ballad-min- 
strels.”” All of these are good, the last seeming to us the 
better. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of their 
books upon the wrappers.) 


A. D. F. Ranpotrnh & Co., New York.—Christ in Song, 
selected from all ages. Compiled Scuarr, 
D.D. 1870. 12mo. Pp 711. Price $2.25. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.—The Oneness of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. DorusCiark, D.D. 1870. 12mo. 
Pp. 105. Price $1.25. 

NicHots & Norss, Boston.—The Private Life of Galileo. 
Compiled from his Correspondence and that of his 
daughter. 1870. 12mo. . 298, 

Lorine, Boston.—Marion Berkley, a Story for Girls. By 
Laura CAxTon. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 255. Price $1.50. 
Ben, the Lug#nge Boy (Ragged Dick Series). By Hora- 
TIO ALGER, Jr. 1870. l2mo. Pp. 290. Price $1.25. 

Crossy & DAMRELL, Boston.—Man's Wrongs or Woman's 
Foibles. By Kate Manton. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 272. 

Woop & HoLsRoox, New York.—Tua/ks to my Patients. By 
Mrs. R. B. GLeason, M.D. 1870. l2mo. Pp. 228. 

J. E. Titton & Co., Boston.— Seventy-five Flowers, and How 
to Cultivate Them. By EDWARD SPRAGUE BLAND, Jr. 
1870. 1l2mo. Pp. 204. 

We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications: 

Hitchcock's New Monthly Magazine—The Sailor's Magazine 
and Seaman's Friend—The American Missionary—Appleton’s 
Railway and Steane Navigation Guide— The Mirror of Typeg- 
Mother’s Magazine—The Presbyterian Monthly— 
Guide to Holiness and Revival Miscellany. New York. 

Howe's Musical Monthly—Howard Paul's Jokes—Littell’s 
Livwg Age, No. 1,352—The Missiona Magazine— The 
Monthly jew and Reluious Mazazine. ston. 

The Sunday Magazine—Good Words—Good Words for the 
Young. Pbadelphia.— The Correlation of the Vital and Phy- 
sical y By Prof. Barker, Yale College, New Haven. 
Wood's Household Magazine, Newburgh, N. Y. The Chal- 
dren's Friend, West Chester, Pa. The Christian Record, Bed- 
ford, Ind. he National Sunday-School Teacher, Chicago. 
The Canada Health Journal, London, Ontario. The Living 
Epwtle, and Bvangelical Monthly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers’ Department. 


A NEW IDEA! 


It has been customary of late years for publishers to give “ 
miums’’ to their reeaens or others who obtain for them new cab. 
scriptions. But the Publishers of Taz CHRISTIAN UNION have 
found a more attractive way, and one of more benefit to their new 
subscribers, while the old ones ean find its advantage also. They 
have purchased 


A Grand National Work of Art: 
MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknow to be the 
most magnificent engraving ever executed arian 

—a plate valued at Ten THOUSAND DoLLars—to be presented to 

new subscribers to the paper. The yearly subscription price of 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3 00, and the pablishers make the fol- 

lowing EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER : 


To every NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at will be 
presented a copy of this splendid, world-renowned TT of art. 


And subscribers already on our lists can secure the 
gots one new subscriber and renewing their own su 
or next year at $2 50. The 

come, first served ! 


Subscribe for it! Get others to take it! 


ACENTS WANTED! 


CANVASSERS Will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paperand such a picture, together, for 
three dolla) s, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the Paper 
and Picture, &c., will be furnished on application. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Educational. 


School Catalogues Wanted, 


Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


icture by 
ription 
names are coming in fast. Kirst 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers 
advanced Systematic Education in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE, with French and German. 


Circulars sent, on application to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Charlier institute for Young Ladies, 
167 Madison Avenue, New York. 
t, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 


Protestan 
100 pupils present. A thorough sudstantial school. French the lan- 
guage of the family. Numberof boarders limited. Circulars sent on 


request. MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Pyncipals. 


Highland Institute for Young Ladies, 
PETERSHAM, Mazes. 


Summer Term begins April 27th, 1870. Send for 


$250 per year. 
ular. Rev. J. SHEPARDSON. 


Cire 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
NS] Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. ddress 
JUSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Institute of _Technology. 


Entrance Examinations, Monday, June 6, and Thursday, September 
29. Hequisites :—Age, 16 years; » good English education, Algebra to 
Quadratics, and Plane Geometry. Courses :— Civil, Mechanical, and 
Mining Engineering ; Chemistry ; Architecture, and Science and 
Literature. For Catalogue and Programme of Courses, apply to Prof. 
SAMUEL KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Masa. 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau . 
To aid those who want well qualified Teachers; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions : 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties, 
Fifteen years have proved it efficient in bs 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERM 
Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


For a Family having Sons to Educate. 


FOR SALE, at Hanover (N. H.) seat of Dartmouth College, 
a strictly first-class residence, beautifully located, built in the best 
manner, and very handsomely finished , commodious stable, ete. ; 
with about eighteen acres in lawn, shrubbery, garden, ete. For 
terms address W. A. FITCH, 245 Broadway, New York, where 
a photographic view may be seen. 


THE RIGHT 
ORN,A.M., 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Normal Music School of Six Weeks. 


(July 20th to August 3ist), at Florida, Orange Co., N. ¥., 
with the following corps of teachers : 


Dr. LOWELL MASON, Mr. GEO. J. WEBB, of Boston ; 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, the Pianist; Mr. CHESTER G. AL- 
LEN, and several others, For circulars upply to 

THEO. F. SEWARD, 
Principal, Orange, N. J. 


Special Notices. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 47. 


Plymouth Church, Broeklyn. 


CONCHBRTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN, every Saturday 
from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-30. 


‘ MR. V. W. CAULFIELD, 
Organist, of Grace Chureh, Brooklyn; 
MISS EVELYN LYON, Soprano, 


Will perform Saturday, May 7. 
ADMISSION, 15 CENTS. 


The Anniversary Exercises of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union 
Will be held on Tuesday evening, May 10th, at 7% o'clock, at the 
Hall of the Young Men's Christian Association, 23d Street, cor, 
. C. , from the ro exico; Rev. 

Peck, of Dr. N. H. Schenck, of Brooklyn, 
and others. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at the close of 
these exercises. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


_second Anniversary of “* The American Seamen's Friend 
antes u se held in the Hail of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, Monday, 

past seven O'clock P.M. William A. Booth, baq., 
addrrsses will be delivered by Rev. Henry W 
: and Rev. 5 


T. Dewitt Tal tephen H. Tyna, JF 
promises to be one unusual interest. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, erat adore tat stove in| wo of he br nd of Hin who | ihe community no wht 
* |the heart is the end of religion, se Curist in the stands in the midst of them, and who is the inspiration | the whole Christianity of the age is doing would to lose, 
‘ -—- heart is the great instrument of religion, through | of their songs. We need this d& of rest and gladness; | not such an exhibition carry with it power and self-sact 
NEW YORK, MAY 7, 1870. whom the soul is to be brought into fellowship with | it is the best and, most sacred legacy our fathers | moral grandeur thatis utterly frittereq AWay in thes his dev 
Ps the Father. In those days men were discussing | have left us, and he who seeks to take it from Amer- partialisms and subdivisions? tered ¢l 
Vox ee Dn a euljets ave reqpeyuny sortetted for meats, and drinks, and holy days, and new moons, | ica is America’s worst foe. It is not a burden, not} Would it not be wise to cut off summarily t) engulfit 
THE a a stone a or return of the uhthote pe rules of Sabbath observance, as|a bondage ; its sanctity rests not on law; it is a day | head of every Secretary who proposes to reaq oe The § 
rejected manuscrip no now men discuss altar cloths, and eandles, and vest- | of liberty, a of past year? There sccorde 
; they discuss sovereignty and decrees, and | itself an, emancipator, and it is more truly and sa- ings dryer than Secretaries’ reports!) ristis 
ee Oe sigh! sin ‘iaiiien, st low-Calvinism, | credly observed where it most partakes of the joy- | of grain by the way of New Orleans find jt = aa 
woe athe eg tae oe me and Arminienion. Pav sets all their discussions | ous freedom of the Gospel, where it is kept, not be-| to dry their flour arid their meal so as to bear materia 
PosTack, 20 cents per year, wn quarterly, in advance, at the aside. True religion, he says in effect, consists in| cause a law commands it, but because the heart | portation through the tropics. Let them send for py the: 
Postage on New York | none of these things; it consists in love toward Gop | hungers for it. an Secretary of a religious association One ward 
and man wrought in the heart by faith in CuRIST would keep it dry things | 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money |the Saviour. He who has not this is no Christian. THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES, Memory OF moisture would pers Mr. PE 
gives entire He who has, is at liberty to observe eating, drink- m ou 
whenever requested to do so. ing, new moons, and Sabbaths, just as much ashe| It has beena subject of remark for some years, that; However, the most enjoyable part of Anniver, him. 
pg ate a Baa aeok, finds for his soul’s growth in grace; just so much | the public interest in the religious Anniversaries held | meetings is not in the assembly-room, but ip the ; 
oe it saomnanaaiee — ayy wn peseint will and no more, seeing to it only that his liberty does | during the month of May, has been on the decline, | vestibule, in the corridor, on the street, where ald ScHO 
y upon the money. | make a weaker brother to stumble or offend. | and that those old Societies which formerly were | classmates meet; where friends, widely separated bitternt 
order 18 received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and | You are free if you are a Son of Gop. Nevertheless | the main attraction of the week, are scarcely able to} and seldom coming together, grasp each others schools 
— opp be tee ng 2 male 8 —~ do not run, he says, where a weaker brother, follow- | draw a respectable audience; and various explana-/ hands. It is the by-play, the private social element criming 
agrecable to subsoribers, whe gonna ——y = have — ing, will stumble, fall, and be destroyed. There is tions have been given, both by the religious papers | eyen more than the intrinsic interest, of these great sult tog 
scribed iar A sequent to send the paper omy 2 time no authority in the original Greek for our corres-| and by the secular, of this decadence. services, that still attracts such crowds to the Mary ractic 
pondent’s translation. The English version is not| At the time that the Foreign Missions, the Bible | Anniversaries. 
— only grammatically correct; it happily represents | and Tract and the Home Missions Societies, were or-| In Boston they do better; but the New England. cieties 
| CLUB RATES. the spirit of the passage. ganized, there were comparatively few moral excite-| ers are far more patient than are citizens outside of tioner 
& Copies for a year..........-..0---+-+-00e0eees $12.50 ial ai eteeallliiete @ xiv., 6 translated “ Ana | Meuts. The religious community had but few—and | their beunds. They have been better broken, Ther with & 
Witeh fo at the ante of 08.5) cash. he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it,” sig- | these extremely meagre—religious journals. The} have been brought up under written sermons. Ther with hi 
abet: tert, Marshall's means of intercommunication had not then been de-| bear the yoke with fewer remembrances of liberty. word 0 
will be | me veloped. The life of those who lived in the country | A real church-going Yankee has been taught tha 
C ANV ASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE. We have already in effect answered this question. was far more secluded, and was without any con-| it is his duty to find edification in the dryest and matism 
Postmastera, Clergymen, and ethers (ladies or geatiemen), whe | f “to the Lorp he doth not regard it,” if, that | siderable public excitement. To go down to New the dullest discourses, and to smack his lips over gard tl 
2an give time to canvassing for this paper, od, ata one ot the is, being sincerely and earnestly desirous to promote | York, or to Boston, to listen to the leading men in | the flavor of the most insipid sermons. cal ag I 
avents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application | the coming of Curist’s kingdom on the earth, he|the Church, was a novelty which never.can occur This sp 
cee Seana. breaks over the conventional. conceptions of Sab- | agai LAWYERS IN THE CouRcHES.—In our Communica. and cal 
Aish bath-keeping, not to make more money, to serveam-| It is not fair to say that the interest in these great | tions, this week, we present to our readers the views path ec 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. bitious ends, to seek his own profit, but to serve the | movements is on the decline; but it is less concen- | of three different persons on the legal profession- tion, ti 
mye ee oem — br oy +] a. cause of Gop, his non-observance is as acceptable to| trated. By reason of religious journals, pamphlets, |g vindication of its work and its methods, a defini. percha 
Outside page and first advertis | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. | Gop as his neighbor’s observance ; and may be more | and tracts, the Christian community are far better | tion of its legitimate sphere, and an inquiry into it pened 
Agate apace. Outs, double rates. so. It is the spirit, not the act, by which Gop judg- | informed than formerly they were. In the nature of| relations to the Church. The writer of the leading them. 
‘ bw | ee ae aa gl, —— De- | es, and by which we are to judge ourselves, and one | the ease, novelties are less frequent. Men travel more, | article—One Who Knows—proves himself an able and ju 
another. and have been accustomed to hear both a greater! advocate. We should feel safe with our case in his oppone 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 4.—When the Hebrews were in Palestine, the time they were requir- | variety of speakers, and on a far wider range of top-| hands. We suspect that the second article is als merits 
39 Park Row, New York, | °° to observe os SINE TE tatcaesthes Chetetions saeoree « ics, than formerly was possible. The political can-|from a legal pen. The third is from a minister. conduc 
weekly Sabbath, would not the time for such observance baas plainly | Vass brings into the field more generally, in the East,) We wish that Christian lawyers would use their the act 
GENERAL AGENTS. megan 4 3 than hitherto, able speakers. Philosophical lectures, | powers of analysis and discrimination in our social ton 8 
New England -H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. No! If Gop required that Christians should ob- lyceum lectures, moral enterprises, educational efforts | meetings for promoting the life of Christ in the soul, years, ! 
North & PAkKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- preg de be and temperance movements, have familiarized the | by showing how a man’s very religion may be the very p 
ed, but the obligations of the , ath reston laws! people in every part of the country with oratory. | minister of selfishness, spiritual pride, envy, malice, after v: 
Maas cs aoe paceman i written aot in tables of stone, but in the human con-| Once, the principal speakers of the land were from | eyil surmisings, and all uncharitableness. The axe coverié 
to receife Subscriptions and Advertisements on the same terms stitution, interpreted not by Mosrs and the Proph-| the pulpit ; but a generation has arisen in which all | should be laid at the root of the tree; and Christians is still 


as those given at the Pablication Office in New York. 
THE SABBATH QUESTION. 

A “Farmer” addresses to us some questions re- 
specting the obligation of the Sabbath and the 
proper interpretation of Pavt’s reference to it. He 
does not write as an impartial inquirer after infor- 


ets, but by the experience of the human race. To 
the Jew the day and hour was fixed by law; for the 
Jew wasachild. The Christian is left to fix his day 
of rest and worship as he will; for the Christian is 
a man in Curist Jesus. When we were children we 
ate what was set before us in the hours our mothers 
appointed. Now weeat what and when we will. But 
because the meal-hour is not fixed by law, does it 


men of liberal education are to some extent speakers. 

The Anniversaries now are perhaps better served 
than they ever were. The platform has not fallen; 
but the average intellizence and experience of the: 
community has risen out of all proportion. Men do 
not receive less than formerly they did, but they de- 
mand far more. 

Any society that represents an interest on which 


should be taught to distinguish between doctrinal 
and formal correctness, and that purity of life, that 
love, that unselfishness, that honesty and courage in 
}dealing with their own souls which the Master re- 
quires. If a lawyer can keep his faith in God and 
man, his experience makes him preéminently fitted 
to expound and enforce personal piety—the Chris 
tiam life in its secret motives and outward actions. 


mation; rather as one who affects the Socratic meth- | follow that there is no longer need of food? the public are all aglow, finds no difficulty in draw-| | wt, tumult 
od of reasoning. We do not covet a discussion, but ing crowds to its Anniversaries. Great speakers still} | Few Tarnes.—That eloquent lay- defend 
we are willing to accept his questions as represent- | .onstant day for a month at a time every year, do not these circum. | are followed, and the halls where they speak throng- preacher, WENDELL PHILLIPS, whose pungent utter- any su 
ing a perplexity, not a conviction, and so to answer | stances amount to circumstantial evidence that, under the Gospel| eq. All causes that are newly struggling for a hear- | ances always command attention, and, whatever else ants. 
them. For convenience of reply we transpose his}Souat fing, and which are, to some extent, either really or they are, are certainly suggestive, recently set forth that th 
queries and omit one which is rather long and not} Gres Gog of the week dees | imagination of their ardent advocates, suffer-| the iniquity of that covetousness which pursues its learnin 
particularly relevant to the subject matter. commence until it has ended in Palestine and other contiguous coun-| ing a kind of social proscription, and whose speak-| way from height to height of aggrandizement re them, 
To the Editor of Tae CurisTian UNION aed ers, therefore, glow with the unconscious pride of il-| gardless of the thousands of the suffering poor. In versy, | 
Being of the belief that the Christian religion allows people to *es- | S#>bath? lusory persecution, find no trouble = drawing num- | disregard of natural aptitudes, he said that no ma adheri: 
ey _~ saenpe vom being eer Pp RI It is nothing of the sort. Our correspondent con-| bers. Day after day the old Anti-slavery Societies ought to devote his life to study, art, or money- If the 
with, at you would founds a weekly Sabbath and the weekly Sabbath. | were crowded. Just now the various meetings for | making, until the destitute, ignorant, and vicious contin 
the following questions: It is very good evidence that the law which Gop| the promotion of woman’s influence are abundantly | are raised from their degradation. He said that the dity, tl 
1.—When ST. PAUL wrote, “One man esteemeth one day above | gave only to the Jews he did not mean for all man- | attended. | eminent ability which manages our railroads, builds sion de 
aihawaniis, Wietahen theught insight soesteam all tage aliee? kind, that no precise time is or can be set, and that| If one reads the list of societies that propose to| costly houses, and rolls ~ ane fortunes, ought 
2.—Does the original”Greek—in Colossians II., 16—translated | all attempts to graft this little piece of Judaism on hold anniversary meetings in the month of May, | to be consecrated to the work of fighting Satan with Mr 
Pee pan eon aero taped olen aan an, the Christian stalk, makes only a dead bough on a/ and considers what a vast number there is of them,| his own weapons; that a “Christian millionaire, plains 
same as let no man therefore put it upon you to observe new moons, | live tree. But it does not follow that sailors and Es-| he will rather marvel how, for the most part, they stepping out of the ranks of private emolument, than t] 
holydays, &c.° quimaux do not need a day of rest from life’s work | have any audience, than that they are so slenderly | should say to the forty-million power, Give me those or cow 
At the time when Paut wrote, the Christians were | and worry as well as others. attended. In fact, it-were a good policy that mere | funds and I will show you that there is a power i2 ever, t 
only reformed Jews. There was not one even of the! ~ _wnite properly conducted’ public worship ought to be encour-| PUSiness meetings should be held in Committee Christianity ready to make self-sacrifices.” With weil 
Apostles who apprehended thé full meaning and | agea, a asx—Can anything be said against the position that a| rooms. The attempt to interest the public in twenty, | ten millions of dollars Mr. Parurps would make 4 they g 
scope of Christianity. They attended the J ewish | forty different associations, very many | newspaper superior to the New York Herald; of ther 
Temple service, observed with precision the Jewish | and confusion, than the man who works hard six days and abstains | of them covering substantially the same ground, or| with other large sums poured out by Christian work- at $2( 
forms of prayer, worshiped in the Jewish syna- | ‘Be seventh? separated only by the very thin line of sectarian or- | ers—two dollars to every one given by the worldly distric 
gogues, lived under the Jewish law. They long} The Sabbath is not primarily a day of worship. | ganization, is to endeavor to accomplish an impos-| and covetous—he would build moral theatres a04 the ch 
doubted whether the Gospel might even be preached | It is a day of rest. It was so under the Jewish law. | sibility. organize successful counter attractions in the ver and fo 
to the Gentiles, and, still longer,whether every Gentile | It is or shoukd be so, still, And of rest-days we| Would it not be wise, if it were possible, that there | face of the devil. er folk 
conyert must not first become, by submitting to the | have all too few in America. We need more holi-| should be a congross of societies; that some general! Mr. Parirs’ keen moral perceptions are almost is, as | 
Jewish right of circumcision, a son of ABRAHAM, be-| days, not fewer; we work too much, not too little.| body should be formed by the representatives of all invariably dovetailed with utter failure to recogniz? the ho 
fore he could become a follower of Curist. Of the | We need occasionally—and one day in seven is none | the various societies, and that in successive years | certain facts, the recognition of which is absolutely people 
twelve, Peter was boldest and most progressive; | too often—to lay aside our work, and to cast off| the efforts of Christians should be concentrated in| essential to practical reform. It is true that Chris edly. 
and PreTer was only the SavonaRova of the revolu-|}our care. The stable-keepers will tell you that] turn upon one and another, so that in any five years | tians should be in the front ranks of unselfish work dog qu 
tion of which Pau was the LutHeEr, the Metanc-|they would rather close their dogrs on Sunday | all of them shall have had the whole influence of all| ers, and should prove to the world the power of love le 
THON, and the CaLvan combined inone. Paut,who}than not. But man has higher needs. All the] the friends of each ? Christian self-sacrifice: but it is a fact that they # querul 
had been brought up under the yoke of the law,| week our life gravitates. It pulls us downward| Suppose, for instance, that the Missionary Associ- | not millionaires, nor unusually gifted with ability urate 1 
gave his life's energies to taking it off from other | despite ourselves. We live in masquerade. Our| ations of the principal sects should hold a common | manage capital. The church cannot pour out two why ¥ 
people. The burden of his teaching was this, that | true characters are hidden. We know each other | anniversary, and that the auditors should be able to | dollars to the world’s one, for the simple reaso? that such a 
religion consists not in obedience to laws and pre-| only in our earthly relationships; as rich or poor, as | hear the Episcopal, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the world has the largest purse. The forty -million the sy: 
cepts and petty regulations, but in a spirit of filial scholars or unlearned, as merchants, artisans, authors, | the Congregational, the Baptist brethren, setting | power would respectfully decline the proposition was ® 
affection toward Gon, in a heart drawn toward pu- | editors, lawyers, doctors. We need occasionally to | forth the labors of their several denominations, for | made by Mr. Paruies’ gifted philanthropist. among 
rity, rectitude, and truth, and toward Jesus Cxrist | lay off our conventional disguises, to know each oth-| the promotion of Christianity throughout the globe: | for the proposition to organize a complete set of 8 philan 
the embodiment of all righteousness. In his Epistle | er as men, as the sons of Gop, as we shall know each suppose that the different publishing societies which ular institutions on a religious basis and on 4 gigel Would 
to the Romans, his object is not to give instruction other on the judgment day. We need to con-| have in hand the diffusion of religious literature | tic scale, and superior to any the world can orga: as the 
‘aula the meee, bat to teach that “love is|sider what shall be the outcome of our voyage, throughout the world, were to join forces and pres-| ize, it smniietl to this: Give me the wealth and 
of love the by which itis exltive| od Pbservations, reck-|ent a common statement; suppose the efforts made| the power and the intellect of the world, and Aue 
af his to | part anew de-| by different associ ations to promote education—aca-| make all things over. However desirable it 18 ean 
the Colossians his objec dust, and racket, | demic, collegiate, and theologic—should be exhib-| the kingdoms of this world should become the 
or new moons, or higher the Ares ited at one time; in short, suppose our Anniversa-| dom of our Lord and Saviour by means s¢ 
’ ere. e i j j i 
out of them let him retain them—but to declare that | stand at the ante ef haben, end get a gltmapes of the ries, instead of being split up, like a broom, intoin-| and efficient as such a coup @état, it is 19th. 


finite splinters, should consolidate, and represent to 


Gop has chosen another way. chose 
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ed and ignorant men, poor men, men who had little 
to lose, to show the world the power of Christian 
self-sacrifice. Even Pav.’s learning, coupled with 
his devotion, only succeeded in planting a few scat- 
tered churches, which perished miserably in the all- 
ulfing covetousness of the succeeding age. 

The glory of redeeming this world will never be 
secorded to might or power. The most devoted 
Christians must expect to work on, tangled in the 
meshes of mistake, weighted with the burdens of 
material necessities, and only slowly accomplishing 
py the aid of the Spirit a very humble share of out- 
yard reformation, Yet being faithful in the few 
things entrusted to them, they may be as useful as 
Mr, Pours’ millionaire whom he would make a 
ruler over many things before Gop has promoted 


him. 


ScHooLs IN MepicrnE.—The extent to which the 
bitterness of feeling between practitioners of different 
<chools is carried is very absurd and in some cases 
criminal. That allopaths and homeopaths cannot con- 
sult together over the same bedside, having views of 

ractice so divergent, is but a conclusion of common 
sense. But that the allopaths and their medical so- 
cieties should keep jealous watch over every practi- 
tioner lest he should be seen walking in the street 
with a homeopath, or comparing medical opinions 
with him, or in the remotest way should admit by 
yord or implication any possible good, or truth, or 
scientific knowledge in him, is an illustration of dog- 
matism as bad as any in the dark ages. In this re- 
gard the clerical profession is far ahead of the medi- 
cal as represented by the so-called regular practice. 
This spirit, so contradicting the age in which we live, 
and carried to such shameful extremes that an allo- 
path could not, except at the risk of excommunica- 
tion, tie an artery to save a man’s life in an operation, if 
perchance a homeopath were first called in, and hap- 
pened to have control of the case, is reacting against 
them. The public will suspect the competence 
and judgment of men so narrow-minded; and their 
opponents gain more by this probably than by any 
merits of their own system. The absurdity of such 
conduct is made the more glaring by a glance over 
the actual present state of things in the regular prac- 
tiee. Looking over the discussions of the past few 
years, and many able writings, one is struck with a 
very plain feeling of sadness in the conviction that, 
after vast study and research, and many brilliant dis- 
coveries in physiology and pathology, the profession 
is still about as much at sea in the treatment of dis- 
ease as ever. Plans of treatment, and remedies 
which were but a short while since regarded with 
the greatest confidence, are cast out as useless, and 
the more philosophical and profounder thinkers be- 
tray a hopelessness of arriving at precision in the 
conduct of cures, which contrasts painfally with the 
autocratic assumption of superior wisdom by over- 
whelming votes of medical societies, more or less 
tumultuary. True science is never to be promoted, 
defended, or commended to popular confidence by 
any such authority, nor by the persecution of recus- 
ants. We may not omit to say, on the other hand, 
that the homeopaths, who have now many men of 
learning, and of sincere devotion to science among 
them, would hold a better position in the contro- 
Versy, if, as a profession, they were more honest in 
adhering to the system which they so loudly laud. 
If the present tendency between the two schools 
continues to develop in the same direction of absur- 
dity, the public will have to appoint itself a commis- 
sion de lunatico inquirendo on the medical fraternity. 


MINISTERS AND Docs.—One of our exchanges com- 
plains that “ the dogs of the United States cost more 
than the clergy.” But when we think of the horses 
or cows the ministry is nowhere. Recurring, how- 
tver, to “the curs”—as our contemporary calls the 
whole noble family—it is to be remembered that 
they greatly outnumber “theclergy,” and that some 
of them, even when pups, command a ready market 
at $20 apiece. Almost every family in the rural 
districts has a dog; and, in many cases, for loving 
the children, playing with them, and guarding them, 
and for being such a pleasant companion to the old- 
er folks, so quiet, so affectionate, and so brave,—he 
's, a8 he should be, a loved and honored member of 
the household. We are rather inclined to suspect 
people who do not like dogs. The dogs do, decid- 
edly. They know at a glance how you feel on the 
dog question, And so we presume that there is no 
love lost between these intelligent animals and our 
(uerulous contemporary. By the way (and his fig- 
‘rate use of dogs for vices suggests the question), 
Why was it that dogs among the Jews remained 
‘uch a low, uncivilized set as to furnish for ages 
the symbol of everything mean and degrading? It 
Wa8 not so among the Greeks and Romans. And 
us, if a misanthrope, or even a disconsolate 
* anthropist, wishes to bemoan his kind, he sighs, 

ould to God we were all as faithful to each other 
&s the dog to his master ! 


MERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Unton.—There will, 
eam be the usual crowded audience at the So- 
union of the Congregationalists at the Brook- 


Mee cademy of Music, on Thursday evening, May 
As this is not a meeting for business, but for 


the cultivation of fraternal feeling, Christians of 
various names have been wont to come together, 
and speakers of several denominations have borne a 
part in the exercises, It is in fact a meeting in the 
interest of Christian Catholicity and healthful prog- 
ress. In former years it has been a live meeting, 
the spirit of which has never flagged. We learn that 
a particularly good time is anticipated this year. 
Excellent music is secured, and addresses such as 
are seldom heard elsewhere may be expected from 
Drs. Duryea and Buprneton, of Brooklyn, CRANE, 
of Hartford, President Merriman, of Ripon Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, CHARLES T, RussELL, of Boston, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. The Editor of 
this paper has been kindly invited to preside, and 
to “open with a speech.” The ante-rooms of the 
Academy will be open at 6} for social greetings, 
and the chair will be taken at 74 o'clock. Tickets 
may be obtained at the offices of The Independent, 
Park Place, The Daily Wnion, Brooklyn, the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union, No. 49 Bible House, and 
THe CuristiAN Unron, 39 Park Row. 


A TIMELY SeRies.—Our readers will notice that 
we print in this number the first of a series of arti- 
cles from Professor Cavin E. Stowe, D. D., on The 
New Testament in its Completeness. In following 
papers Dr. Stowe will discuss the disputed and 
doubtful passages in the common version with spe- 
cial reference to the Taucunirz edition, with notes 
by TiscnenporF, which has lately been issued in 
England. 

Among our other good things this week, we have 
a paper on Who Should Come to Florida, by Mrs. U1. 
B. Stowe, which will be of special interest to those 
who would like, or who expect, to spend a winter 
in that region of sunshine. 


ROM TURKEY, 


= 
— 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 30, 1870. 


In my previous letter I gave an account of an up- 
rising of the Catholic Armenians of this city against 
the despotic jurisdiction of their Patriarch, When 
the news of this movement reached Rome a special 
legate was despatched here to bring the refractory 
Community to submission. Upon his arrival he ap- 
plied at once to the Turkish authorities for their assis- 
tance. Taking a leaf out of his master’s book the 
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by telegram solicited the diplomatic intervention of} TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
the Turkish Government with the Papal authorities to ° 
secure to them their personal liberty, which they find 
to be very seriously infringed, not only in the Council, BE 
but outside of it also. On the other hand, Patriarch — 
Hassounian telegraphs to the Porte, formally protest- (Bighth Letter.) 


ing against its interfering between himself and his 
flock. It would be a little remarkable if in the antici- 
pated collision between the Pope and modern secular 
governments Asput Aziz Kaan, Sultan of Turkey, 
should be the first to try conclusions with him. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


Slow Movement of Public Affairs—The condition of 
Congressional Business— Calm Waters for the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet—Trouble on the Plains—lIts 
Influence on Railroad Building—The Northern Pa- 
cific—A Gentile Advance upon Mormondom. 

The Capital enters upon the last month of Spring 
with everything running with commendable smooth 
ness in the Executive Departments, nearly everything 
dragging most provokingly in Congress. After all, the 
debates are of value in a party sense, as helping to 
shape the issues of the next campaign, but business 
men who long for some practical legislation upon 
questions of tariff, taxation, banking, and ‘currency, 
are growing terribly impatient around the hotels and 
lobbies here, and probably also throughout the country. 

The Senate is far in advance of the House. The lat- 
ter is now responsible for Georgia, and it seems impos- 
sible to predict how much of the old ground must be 
e,oken over again before the bill reaches the President. 

The new rule in the Senate which regulates the dis- 
posal of business upon the calendar acts in a way to 
surprise every member of the body as well as the coun- 
try. It is anew thing under the sun to hear of forty 
or fifty bills passing the Senate almost without debate.. 
The charm of it is beyond expression. To all intents 
and purposes, a previous question has been introduced, 
so far as this business on the calendar is concerned. 

The House is getting exceedingly impatient to be- 
gin business on the Speaker's Table. The file of bills 
there is already formidable, and members interested in 
passing the various measures which have come over 
in a flood from the Senate of late, look with great 
misgivings upon the growing pile on the table. And 
then each new bill goes to the bottom. The heat 
which comes through the glass above, the open doors, 
and the touch of sweltering in the chamber, suggest the 
idea of a closing session, and so every time an officer 
of the Senate appears with a fresh lot of bills the mer- 
cury in the thermometer of impatience rises many de- 


Turks replied, Von possumus. The legate then betook | ST€eS- 


himself to the French Ambassador for aid in per- 
suading the Turks to enforce ecclesiastical authority 
upon the people. But the Frenchman also answered, 
Non possumus. It is said that special instructions 
were sent by the Emperor Napoleon to this ambassador 
to the effect that he should not hinder, but on the con- 
trary help the oppressed Community in its effort to 
maintain its rights. Finding that no aid or comfort 
could be obtained from the Turks or the ambassador, 
the Pope’s messenger addressed himself directly to the 
people themselves, hoping to persuade them by fair 
words to abanden the position they had taken. A 
meeting of the leaders of the rebellious party was’ 
called, and all the force of argument and entreaty 
tried upon them, but in vain. Men remembered what 
fair promises shad previously been made only to be 
broken. The legate then changed his tone, and told 
his audience that if within 24 hours they did not make 
their submission, they must abide the consequences. 
The answer was quick and sharp, *‘ We ask for no 24 
hours; to-day, to-morrow, forever our word is the 
same,—We are Catholics in faith, but the jurisdiction 
of Patriarch Hassoun1AN we disown!” The 24 hours 
passed. The day of grace was prolonged, first to three 
days, then to six, in each case with an ominous hint as 
to the consequences which would follow a failure to 
make an unqualified submission to patriarchal authority. 
And each time as the allotted term expired all the city 
waited to hear the roll of the thunder of the Anathema. 
But it never came. Before the last term expired the 
messenger from Rome disappeared from the scene, and 
the rebellion became a successful revolution. The 
Turkish government has now granted to that portion of 
the Catholic Armenian Community who refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the old Patriarch, per- 
mission to form a new and separate Community, to 
choose themselves new ecclesiastical and civil leaders, 
and to manage for themselves their own concerns. 
They are assured also that as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made they shall be put in posses- 
sion of this portion of the church edifices of the old 
Community, which their numbers entitle them to 
claim. Meanwhile, two of the principal churches of 
the city are assigned to their use. All who have not 
taken an active part in the movement being still 
reckoned with the old Community, the seceders are re- 
garded as the minority, but their numbers are certainly 
increasing, and in time they will very likely absorb 
nearly the whole of the Catholic Armenians. Such a 
triumph of the people over those who would deprive 
them of their right uf self-government is a notable 
event in Turkey, and will bring in its train many and 
important consequences. When last heard from, 
Patriarch Hassountan had just headed, at Rome, a 
deputation of twelve bishops of like mind with him- 
self to present a petition to the Pope, asking that the 
dogma of infallibility might be at once proclaimed. In 
his petition he claimed that his branch of the church 
had ever held to the doctrine that the Pope can not err 
in his teachings or decisions. He evidently had not 
the latest information from the members of his branch 
of the church. 

Just as I finish my letter, comes the news that three 
of the Catholic Armenian bishops now at . Rome have 


The symptoms of a break which will lay aside every- 
thing and begin work on the Speaker's Table are be- 
coming more marked every day. The Ways and Means 
Committee will be fortunate if it can hold the House 
to the tariff for another full week. The Appropriation 
Committee stands ready with some of its most impor- 
tant measures. The Indian*Committee has a bill upon 
which, in conjunction with Secretary Cox and Com- 
missioner Parker, it has spent much time. Both the 
Banking and Currency and the Ways and Means have 
bills regulating the finances; and the latter has the 
most important matter of reducing taxation ready to 
report. The River and Harbor bill involving the en- 
tire Light House system ; and a general Steamboat law 
affecting all the inland waters of the country, which 
river and lake men have been perfecting for several 
years, are ready to be presented at the first opportu- 
nity by the Committee on Commerce. The question 
of appropriations for the District of Columbia, and so 
indirectly that of removing the Capital, will come 
up on the bill to finish the Washington Aqueduct, 
for which one committee thinks of recommending 
near half amillion, and another nearer a million. 
While the House Army Bill hangs in the Senate, the 
bill to reduce the Navy is not yet out of the House 
Committee ; and several of the most important measures 
of each body are as yet unacted upon by the other. 

There are two chances for Summer sensations, the 
one almost a certainty. The Winnipeg Republic 
promises well ; the certainty appears to be a formidable 
Indian war. Troops are going forward tothe frontier 
from all points as rapidly as itis possible to gather 
them up, and the chances of averting a desperate con- 
flict with the Northern tribes seem almost gone. Aside 
from the loss of life and the universal expense, the 
delay which such a war will cause in raiiroad enterprise 
is a serious matter. It seems to be understood that 
whether Congress passes the pending bill in regard to 
the Northern Pacific road or not, that the work will be 
pushed forward with energy, unless such troubles with 
the Indians arise as to make work along the line im- 
possible. The whole country is interested in the 
prosecution of this work, and whatever retards it will, 
to the extent of the delay, be a public calamity. 

The bill which has just passed the House fixing the 
point of junction of the Union and the Central Pacific 
railroad at a point near Odgen in Utah bids fair to 
introduce a Gentile element into Mormondom which 
will make its influence felt. The bill allows these two 
companies to enter upon seven sections of the public 
land and hold it for thei own purposes. Here will be 
the great machine shops and depots of stores for these 
roads, and here, of necessity, a city will spring up. It 
is only an hour’s ride from Salt Lake City, and at the 
junction of the branch road leading to it. From this 
point also a road is projected into Oregon, and the 
line down the valley, and through the city of the Saints, 
will, within a few years, reach Southerly towards the 
Rio Grande. The prospect for suffocating Mormonism, 
and by means surer and less expensive than war in- 
volves, looks bright to those who understand the bear- 
ing of these railroad enterprises upon the immediate 
future of Utah. 

Washington, April 30th, 1870, ALPHA, | 


Carro, Egypt, Feb. 22, 1870. 


We have just returned from a delightful visit to the 
land of Goshen. The site of Heliopolis, the ancient 
City of the Sun, is about five miles away from the 
centre of the town. Our party took from the hotel a 
carriage with a span of horses, much like one of the 
livery hacks at home, and started in the cool of the 
morning. There was nothing very oriental in this, but 
we were heartily tired of the jog of the donkeys. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH. 

There is in the book of Genesis one verse, of which 
this entire excursion is an illustration :—‘‘ And Paaraow 
called JoszpH’s name ZAPHNATH-PAANEAR, and he gave 
him to wife AsznaTH, the daughter of PovipHERAg, priest 
of On.” Three things in this recital always seemed 
mysterious to me—Joseph’s new name, his m 
to an Egyptian woman, and the singular religious asso- 
ciations into which this domestic relation must have 
thrown him. The meaning of these two foreign 
words, so characteristically joined together for his 
name according to the custom of those times, seems 
to have baffled the scholars of all ages to no small de- 
gree. Inthe margin of our English Bibles they are 
rendered—‘‘ A revealer of secrets, or the man to whom 
secrets are revealed,” and the derivation is declared 
to be from some terms in the Coptic language. It 
is well understood, however, that this translation is 
merely a conjecture. It cannot be certainly known yet 
what the true signification is. 

WHO WAS POTIPHERAH ? 

PHaRaon appears to have been desirous of strength- 
ening JosErn’s authority among the people. So, accord- 
ing to the usual policy of statecraft, he chose out a 
wife for his favorite from among the noble and influ- 
ential families of the realm. In this instance the 
selection fell upon the daughter of the high-priest in 
the great temple of On. It is a little remarkable that 
we nowhere else hear of this maiden Asgnatn, or of her 
father. They are not even mentioned in the previous 
or in the after history. Porrrneran certainly must not 
be confounded with Porirrnar, by whose wife's in- 
trigue Joszepn had in former times been cast into 
prison. That PotrpHar was a military officer, a soldier 
by profession, the captain of the palace-guard. This 
was one of the princely servitors in that magnificent 
seat of religious learning, the renown of which has 
come down to us even in secular history. 

WHEREABOUTS WAS ON? 

** On” was the name applied to a distinguished city, 
then at its height of opulence, in the land of Goshen. 
The site of it is authentically marked by the celebrated 
ruins in Heliopolis. It is mentioned several times in 
the Bible. calls it Aven,” aad JerEmMian 
calls it ‘‘ Beth-shewish.” ‘This last name is only a He- 
brew term of exactly the same meaning as Heliopolis in 
Greek—‘‘ City of the Sun.” This refers either to the 
ancient splendor of the town, or some esoteric form of 
worship employed in the heathen rites celebrated by 
the priesthood there. 

There is reason to believe that in immediate connec- 
tion with this temple was a flourishing institution of a 
scientific character, a university with all the applian- 
ces for study and research. In these precincts Hrrop- 
oTus composed a portion of his history. It is asserted 
that a heathen astronomer observed and recorded, in this 
extensive centre of learning, a most remarkable three 
hours’ darkness, which could have been none other 
than that which feM upon the humbled earth when 
Curist was in the agony of crucifixion. Prato has 
been put into history as having passed one period of 
his life amidst these scholastic scenes in pursuit of phi- 
losophy. When Campysgs invaded Egypt, the city was 
destroyed ; and at the time of Srrazo’s visit, eighteen 
hundred years ago, he found only a mass of ruins to 
mark the spot. 

A BEAUTIFUL RIDE. 

We set off in high spirits for our trip to this interest- 
ing locality. In this immediate region, al] along the 
way from Cairo, the land is highly cultivated. Access 
to water is comparatively easy, and many are the 
rude and ip no wise ingenious expedients to which the 
husbandmen resort in order to irrigate the fields. I re- 
inember that when I visited this place first, there were 
fine harvests just waiting for the gatherers on either 
side of the slight road we followed. Acacia trees, 
feathery palms, light tamarisks, and stiff gnarled syca- 
mores, vied with the verdure in making our ride wel- 
come. Two little children rode with us then; and 
they kept disputing in generous and playful rivalry, . 
each looking on a different scene from the opposite 
doors of the carriage, as to “‘whose side” was the 
prettiest. And as often as I was called by their lhvely 
voices in pleasant enthusiasm to become’ umpire in 
their sweet contention, I had now to admit that some 
richly-watered garden certainly carried the day; and 
then to confess that the golden glow of a luxuriant 
wheat-field reminded me most of our American home. 

This time we came earlier, and yet the beauty was 
none the less. The grain was still green, and had not 
so much as begun to set towards the harvest. The 
young leaves were budding on the branches; the plains 
were like a rich carpet; the flowers were in their 
liveliest and newest spring bloom. 

THE OBELISK. 
no chance of mistaking it, for up in the clear air points 


the calm sharp apex of that tall shaft of granite which 
remains sole monarch of the plain. A winding foot- 


path led us through a wheat-field quite up to the base 
of this wonderful old mass of stone ; a monolith of 
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red granite, concerning which, with all its mystery, we 
know thus much at least—that it was erected on that 
identical ground more than a hundred years before 
JOsEPH Was born, and that by its side, perhaps with 
his very garments sweeping the edges of stone, Pori- 
PHERAH passed in the daily pageants of priesthood. 
Our eyes see now what the maiden AsENatH beheld on 
the morning when she became a bride. 

It seemed incredible, but it was certainly true, that 
our feet were standing upon the same soil which Mosgs 
trod for many a day in his care for the willful people 
he was chosen to lead. The barbs of grain rustled 
against each other there around the ancient pillar, and 
black eyes of Egyptian children were shining out 
from among them, as enviously they watched the 
travelers from over two seas. The mind becomes be- 
wildered in the midst of this confusion of the past and 
present. 

Think of a wheat-field, a thing of passing seasons, 
sowed as it were yesterday and to be harvested to- 
morrow ; in the centre of it a tall column, high as a 
steeple and covered with mysterious hieroglyphics ; 
close by it these swarthy faces, and on beyond it, full 
ten miles away, yet perfectly distinct, the gray steps 
up the Pyramids. 

OTHER RUINS. 

Some mounds lie here and there in the neighborhood ; 
occasionally in the past few years a slab or a sphinx 
has been unearthed in the plowed field; perhaps they 
are the remnants of walls or palaces. But gone is 
every semblance of size, shape, or position. I took in 
my hands a chip of the granite, which. some hammer 
of adventure had struck away and left loose in the 
corner ; and with this we gathered some of the spring 
flowers which bloomed by the side of the path ; how 
venerable seemed the one ; how evanescent seemed the 
other! What temerity there appeared to be in the 
nests of the wasps builded along up the unresisting 
sides of the obelisk; how could the insects dare to 
fasten their paper homes on the cartouche of a dead 
Puaraou! 

We were unusually loth to leave this land of Goshen. 
We continued to linger, our imaginations fully aroused, 
amid scenes so emphatically real in this world of 


shams: Thisis the only obelisk I ever saw that still} that “‘ walketh surely.” 


stands where it belongs. It was one of a solemn pair 
erected at the entrance of this historic temple. Be- 
tween the two passed every ministrant or deyotee who 
went in. The second is at Rome; stands in front of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. There were others of less size 
in this vicinity, of like shape and presumed antiquity. 
Two were taken to Alexandria; one or two more to 
Rome. That in Paris came from Luxor. This one, 
alone, and seemingly lonely, remains where the archi- 
tect, long ago dead, embalmed, and forgotten, earliest 
upreared it upon its untremulous pedestal. 

PAST PICTURES. 

So we lingered dreaming under its straight stiff 
shadow. Beautiful tamarisk trees waved in tht fresh- 
ening wind. The awkward branches of the sycamore- 
figs ungracefully bent to the stir of the air which 
swung the neighboring palms, like the indolent sweep- 
ing of plumes against the sky. The gurgling of 
water-rills came softly to my ear, as they trickled from 
the Spring of the Sun near by in the orchards of 
Matareth, the only natural fountain in the whole valley 
of the Nile. But it was not this physical beauty of 
landscape that moved me most. It was the conscious- 
ness that I was actually in the land where the Children 
of Israel labored and endured while in their bondage. 
These sights we were at the moment looking upon, far 
away towards the Memphis and the Pyramids, were 
those which they saw for many a weary morning, 
when in their despair they wished God it was evening, 
and many a mournful evening, when they wished God 
it was morning again. 

Silently, we turned away, leaving the venerable 
granite still pointing upwards there on the borders of 
-‘the great and terrible wilderness,” its edges sharp— 
cut, its pinnacle unblunted, its hieroglyphics as fresh 
as if traced only yesterday, for all that four thousand 
years have summered and wintered upon it. It is an 
old monument, but the quarry at Syeve which it came 
from is older, and the rolling orb we live upon is older 
still. Will there be any Goshen, will there be any 
obelisk, will there be any*old earth, forty centuries 
future from to-day? The whole creation sighs for 
deliverance, as Israel sighed for the coming of Mosss. 

THE VIRGINS FOUNTAIN, 

On the way back we paused for a moment at the 
well, by the side of which Joszrn and Mary are re- 
ported to have tarried for refreshment, when they fled 
with the infant Jesus into Egypt. Of course there 
must be a miracle in some shape mingled with the tra- 
dition whenever the Virgin Mary is mentioned. And 
so we were gravely informed that originally the foun- 
. tain was salt and brackish; but on the arrival of the 
Holy Family it became sweet and palatable. 
it is now very good, and though not over cool, is quite 
refreshing. | 

It was interesting to observe the crowded rush of 
people to this spring, bearing vessels of every shape 
and material in their hands, on their shoulders, and 
atop of their heads. Water—water, beyond anything 
else, is the want of the entire eastern world. The 
machine by which the current was raised and dis- 
tributed was very simple, yet efficient. Buckets are 
attached to a rope—buckets and rope alike made out of 
leather or dried skin—and this, like an endless chain, 
passing over a great wheel at the top, hangs in a fes- 
toon or loop down in the running stream. As the 
buckets enter the water mouth downwards, they scoop 

a se full, and rising to the rim of the 

Suddenly upset into a big trough, which con- 
ducts the needed moisture away. oh, 


There can be no d 
oubt that the familiar passage in 


Certainly |. 


ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern.” The picture of desola- 
lation in death, as the royal preacher here describes it, 
is exceedingly vivid to any one who has ever seen the 
jocund and busy assemblies at one of these wells, and 
then afterwards marked how dull and lonely it ap- 
peared, when for a day by reason of accident no water 
could be procured. The forced quiet seems so super- 
natural and mysterious, as soon as the multitude has 
disappeared from the spot. 
THE TREE OF REPOSE. 
I may as well mention that we took our seat accord- 
ing to custom beneath the tree which tradition declares 
to have been the one where the Bethlehem travelers 
rested. Itis a sycamore-fig, certainly very aged, with 
great straggling branches growing up abruptly out of a 
thick bulk of a trunk. There can be no reliance placed, 
of course, upon any such tale; and I think the meas- 
ure of our confidence and respect for it that morning 
was well established in the broken form of anounce- 
ment with which our eager dragoman introduced it to 
our notice. With a tremendous sweep of the arm, and 
a gesture of indescribable grandeur, he turned bis finger 
towards the spot, and exclaimed—‘‘ Dere is de tree— 
what Mary, she sit down!” | 
With no acceptance of this story, it nevertheless 
threw my imagination into atrain of working, mere 
conjecture with a slender recollection of fact, that 
quite possibly we might, at some time to-day, have 
been unconsciously near the precincts into which those 
obedient parents bore their wonderful child. Things 
began to look indisputably real, when under these cir- 
cumstances I repeated the verse of remembered pro- 
phecy—‘‘ Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
MEMORIES OF JOSEPH. 
The grand impression of this visit to-day centres 
around the name of the Last of the Patriarchs. Jo- 
sepn’s life is perpetuated here in Goshen, wherc he 
planted the home of his father’s children, when the 
king knew and loved him. Even now, after four thou. 
sand years of hurrying time, that life stands out clear 
and beautiful. ‘‘ He that walketh uprightly,” is the one 


As we hurried into the city, on our way back, we 
had a chance to observe some cattle in the Nile, their 
dull lead-color contrasting oddly with the yellow of the 
stream. Their heads were just above the surface of 
the water, as they waded or swam towards shore, and 
finally landed upon the thinly verdured bank. The 
image was perfect. This had alone been needed to 
complete the history of a memorable day. Here were 
the seven kine coming up from the water, as PHaraou 
in his troubled visions had seen them. Here began 
the young Hebrew’s fame in the dream of his monarch. 


The Children. 


OLD ABBY KEAN. 


BY FLETCHER BATES. 


Where the poor and ragged rally 
In a dark and dismal alley, 

Any KEAN at morn was sitting 
With her sewing or her knitting, 
While upon the gay street yonder 
Many a passer-by would wonder, 
Pitying, scorning her condition, 
What could be her,earthly mission. 


And when evening, dusky painter, 
Made the gold tints faint and fainter, 
Summer memories left her dreary :— 
Then her hand, by labor weary, 
From the shelf a volume lifted, 

Writ by Worthies blest and gifted, 
Telling that with love immortal, 

One passed o'er the heavenly portal, 
And to earth on errand holy 

Came to save both great and lowly. 


As she read, the dismal alley 

Seemed to be a blossomed valley, 

And while hope and faith waxed stronger 
Low she breathed, “A few days longer,” 


High arose the sun one morning, 

Blessing those whom men were scorniag, 

And the poor were heard to mutter, 
.“* ABBY opens not her shutter,"’ 

Now where sunbeams seem to centre, 

Curious neighbors softly enter :— 

There, on a rough couch extended, 

Abby slept, her trials ended : 

While a sunbeam, fresh from heaven, 

Through a little chink had striven, 

On her lily cheek it rested ; 

Like an angel it attested, — 

That by faith in one sweet story, 

Abby had entered glory. 


HOW ONE PLAIN LITTLE FACE 
BECAME BEAUTIFUL TO SOMEBODY. 


BY 8. P. PRICHARD, 


“Mamma! was it good of God to make Daisy Cooper 
with such an ugly face, when he gave me such a 
prettyone? I’m sure I shouldn't think so if I had the 
homely face. If you could only hear the fun the girls, 
and boys too, sometimes, make of her at school ; and 
all isn’t pretty,” said Lira LerrinewELt. 

“* How you know that you havea 

Lita ?” asked Mrs. 
The child smiled, as she looked arckly up and said, 
“Why, mamma, how can I help knowing it, when I’ve 
been told so ever since I can remember? And I hear folks 


has an allusion to some in. | say on the street when I pass by, ‘What a lovely child!” 
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strument resembling this, perhaps the same— ‘‘ Or And then, mamma, I look in the glass sometimes, I do, 


and then I can’t help seeing that my eyes are straight, 
and good, and beautiful, and that my lips are nice and 
my cheeks round and dimpled.—Of course, mamma, I 
know I'm very pretty—I see it too in your eyes this 
very minute—you know Iam; and I'm very sorry for 
poor Daisy Cooper.” 

‘Well, Lrra, I admit that God has given you beauty, 
and I should like to know what you intend to do with 
it.” 

‘*T don't know what you mean, mamma.” 

‘* You remember the story of the talents. Everybody 
has one at least, and possibly beauty may be your 
talent.” 

‘‘ Then I suppose I mustn't wear a veil,” said Lira, 
‘* because that would cover it up. Is that what you 
mean ?” . 

“Lira, you know better!” 

‘* Well, mamma, I can't see what I'm to do with my 
pretty face, except to wear it; but then, poor Daisy is 
obliged to wear her face jugt the same.” 

“Tf, my child, you will use your talent wisely and well, 
you may be able to do much good with it. It is a very 
great trust that God has given you, and you must use it 
for him.” 

Just then the tea-bell rang, and Mrs. LErrinGwEL. 
and Lira went out to the eleggntly ordered room, where 
choicest food awaited them. Everything in that apart- 
ment indicated wealth and refinement of taste. Going 
into it, you felt that the Creator of it had in thought 
the comfort and happiness of whoever might occupy 
the room. F 

‘**Drop the curtains, my darling,” said Mrs. Lerrine- 
WELL, ‘‘ and, to-night, we will not wait for Cuarue; I 
told him he must be at home in time for tea.” 

Lira turned to obey ; the twilight lay clear as amber 
in the West, holding here and there little bits of cloud, 
fern-like, but it was not the beauty of the sky which 
attracted the notice of the child. 

She saw a group of persons, and they seemed to be 
carrying something in their arms. 

‘*Mamma,” said Lira, ‘*‘ come and see what this is 
coming here.” 

Mrs. LEFFINGWELL went to the window, and saw 
half a dozen men—they were carrying Cuarigz in 
their arms. 

This is no new story. It istold over and over again 
every winter in New England, it comes up from the 
borders of the sea, and the same cry is heard along 
river bank and lake shores in summer and in winter. 

CuakLig LEFFINGWELL had gone out two hours be- 
fore, with his mother’s permission, to skate on the 
pond, near by. But that moment he lay unconscious, 
possibly dead in the arms of the men, and they were 
hastening on with him. 

Mrs. LEFFINGWELL was at the door to meet the group. 
She ran down the steps and put out her arms, as though 
she would take her boy from them. 

‘** We think there is hope,” said one. Oh, how the 
heart of the mother blessed the man for his word; she 
fled before them to the room, warm and bright, where 
the tea-table was prepared. They followed her to the 
place. ‘The doctor had been sent for; he came at the 
moment, and everything that could be done to restore 
LEFFINGWELL was done. 
Lira, filled with terror and sorrow, was shut out from 
theroom. She knew not where to go for comfort. 
The servants were obeying orders and too busy to 
speak one word of comfort to the poor, little sufferer. 
Lita was sitting on the lower step of the staircase. 
A little figure glided along the hall and sat down beside 
her, a small warm arm stole around her and two lips 
close to her ear said, ‘* Don’t cry, Lrra, I don't believe 
he will die now I'm sure he will not, for he wasn’t in 
the water only a little bit of a while.” 

‘* How do you know, Daisy Cooprrr, and where did 
you come from ?”’ 

‘* Why—I came up after the men,” said Daisy, “ and 
—and 1 know he wasn't.” 

**But how do youknow? You weren't there.” 

** Yes, I was,” said Daisy, ‘and I pulled him out.” 
**O, Daisy Cooper! you never, you couldn't. He 
a big boy, and you such a little girl.” 

At that instant Mrs. Lerrinewe.t came from the 
room where CHARLIE was. She stooped and kissed 
Lita hurriedly, saying, with such a gladsome smile, 
that the words seemed to shine out of her mouth, 
CHARLIE is alive! Caarue’s with us, Lita,” and 
then the two children were left together. 
‘* Now tell me all about it,” said Lrra. 
know how you did it.” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,” said Daisy, ‘‘only I saw 
CHARLIE go through the ice, and it cracked awfully all 
around there. The boys were afraid to go near, ‘cause, 
you see, they were all so large, so I went and leened 
over and got hold of Cuar.iz, andI held on till the 
men came and carried us both away from the awful 
black hole. I never mean to go on that dreadful pond 
again, never,” said Daisy, shuddering and shivering. 


As soon as CHARLIE was known to be safe and out of 
danger, Lira ran to tell her mother the story Daisy 
had told her—and she ended with ‘*‘ Why, mamma! 
when Daisy was telling me about it, how she went right 
up to the black hole, I forgot all about how ugly 
she was.”’ 

From that night Daisy Cooprr’s face was the 
sweetest face in all the world to Mrs. Lerrinewa 1 ; it 
was like the face of one of God's angels, shining and 
bright ; for hadnot Daisy brought back Cuaruie from 
one of the gates of death ? 

‘“‘IT think Daisy Coorgr is growing pretty, don’t 
you, mamma?” asked Lira not many weeks after that 
time. 

‘*Of course she is, my child. A beautiful act 
always gets behind the thickest skin, and shines 
through. Daisy's beauty is that of courage in 
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beauty can but 
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the end of life. ee 
And so that was the way one plain little face 

beautiful in the light of gratitude. | suppose th a0 

a light somewhere for us all to look beautify) ae : 

can only get where it is. we 
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SAYINGS AND DOLNGs, 


Toe GvarpIAN ANGEL.—There are a 
things n to the general comfort 
but mother thinks of doing—a thousand such Jit 
things which po one can ever do just as she does — 
You thought it was ‘‘Mary” who kept the chide 
quiet, but you will find out your mistake jf mo 
goes away. Poor little things! They wander al Ss 
the house calling out: Where’s mother ?” 
mother!” ‘* Why doesn’t mother come home >” ner 
then they get into hitherto unknown mischief, and . 

, and made themsel yes fo 
everybody around them uncomfortable— wet th ; 
clothes torn and dirty, and their faces, too, and jy ne 
fact of their heads being in a state of permanent My 
combedness, as to hair, you may know that “mother 
is away from home. And the baby! Did YOU ever 
see or hear of a baby that wouldn't cry al! day—anj 
all night, too—when mother’s gone away? | (jy, 
care if itis the brag-baby of the world, and a big coe 
year-old at that, it cannot get along without mother. 
and it has too much sense to try to do s0. Very, very 
dreary is the family hearthstone when her place’ js un 
filled! Very dismal are the rooms of the housely\j 
when she moves not through them with her matroply 
step and air, unconsciously dispensing cheerfypes 
and light and beautifying the humblest duties py yj). 
sweet, womanly way in which she performs they 
Bear in mind that I speak always of the Houe-Morgy». 
—Howard Glyndon, in Evening Mail. : 


Tue Divine his sermon at the funeral of 
the sculptor Kounrzz, Dr. suid: Ip ony 
sense, every calling, occupied in fidelity, is a divine 
calling. But there are interests and pursuits that seem, 
in a peculiar sense, sacred. All those who deyot 
themseives to the less prosaic and utilitarian aims yg) 
objects of existence, and whose purposes and ends are 
beyond the immediate appreciation of the multitude. 
need an impulse from within, a feeling of being sy 
or called, to enable them to withstand the attractions of 
the senses, the baits and lures of the moment. the 
instant rewards that wait on services or efforts directed 
to lower and more universal appetites and necessities 
The minister of religion, the poet, the artist, the r- 
former, the philanthropist, must be servants of 4 
divine voice, hearing injunctions, seeing visions, 
dreaming dreams, feeling attractions and obeying im. 
ulses, which the world about them cannot understand, 
hey must feel themselves set apart to their callings, 
and must be able to live without the sympathy and the 
just estimation of their own generation. Al! who 
minister to higher interests of humanity are, by the 
very nature of their pursuits, shut out from the ordinary 
or ready appreciation of their kind. If religion, if 
poetry, if art lived in the breath of man; if they 
came only when cailed for and when sure to be cherish- 
ed by men, instead of coming when sent by God and 
sustained by His spirit, they would have died out ayes 
ago and perished of neglect and starvation. But, 
thank God, they exist by divine rigbt and ordination! 
They find their reason and their vocation in the hearts 
of those whom they animate—and the **Woe is me i! 
I preach not the Gospel” —has its counterpart and echo 
in every soul that has a burden of beauty, a vision of 
loveliness, a strain of music, which it knows it musi 
rather die than fail to communicate to the world. 


BRAGGARTS AND THEIR Moneysacs.—Dating from 
Berlin a Foreign Officer reports that: ‘* A good deal 
of the present dearness of living is attributed to the 
number of Americans, who are accustomed to the 
bigh paper prices of their own country, and are too ap! 
to observe that everything is very cheap, which i- 
duces shopkeepers to raise their prices accordingly. 
Saying to a shopkeeper that his goods are very cheap 's 
another way of telling him that you have lots of 
money, and in fact of boasting idly of your wealth. 
Nothing is more snobbish than to brag about the full- 
ness of one’s purse. Men who do so hardly can be 
said to make an empty boast, although it is quite tru 
they make an empty-headed one. It is worse than 1 
a lord to brag about his title, for such a braggart & 
can scarcely hurt his neighbors; whereas by ruisid: 
prices, boasters of their riches may injure poor! 
folks. The e of brag is popular in the United 
States, but when paved in the above way on this side 
of the Atlantic, it thoroughly deserves to be indicted * 
a nuisance.—London Punch. 


Wheat amone Coarr.—The Texan women are 
dicted to excessive snuff-dipping. Go where you Wil. 
and this disgusting custom greets you. Young girls o! 
ten years make a broom of one end of a stick, dy 
chewing, dip it into the family snuff-box—which Is » 
mean size—restore it to its place in one corner of the 
mouth, then chew and spit, and there is no cessation“ 
this vile practice tillthe end of life. The skin !s mace 
unnatural, the lips and mouth are injured, and the 
whole constitution of the woman is undermined. 
But their modesty is often painful to a stranger, suc! 
excessive reserve and distancy does it produce. I know 
a young man of unquestioned integrity and pur), 
who, attending a party, invited several young ladies 
whom he had met several times before, to join in the 
dance with him, but was refused, wholly 0” — 
round that they were not sufliciently acquainted W! 
im. 
A Lost Oprorrunity.—Two citizens of 4 page 
Republic lately visiting Athens in the course of & pes 
through Europe, called on the Minister there and asked 
him if he thought it was safe for them to “excul \ 
Marathon. The Minister pathetically remonstralet 
with them on the character of their inqury: “ Jt }s 2” 
fair to ask me such a question. Nothing would s 
me better than that you should go and be taken. 
should have an opportunity of distinguishing ™y*'": 
and of showing these Europeans what we wou! - 
The Western wanderers failed to see the advantages 
having the experiment tried in their own perso®® 8 
gave up the pleasure of visiting Marathon.—/“” 
Zimes, 
Ler your Mopgration BE KNowN.—Public 
being a frequent, stated service, will naturally na 
marked with a certain equableness and self-posse* 
which might not be expected on extraordinary 
sions. To attempt to carry it forward in the mane’ 
a specialty, or sensationally, as if it were 
festival, is foreign and uncongenial. Public wors /* 
the common social life of the church. Exciten® 
surprise and picturesqueness impair in the long ~ 
the interest they are expected to enhance.—~~", 
Englander. 
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= citizens of the United States.— 


and a sacrifice of self for the good of others, and that | 


“* Independence be our boast.” 
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“ rovs Irems.”—I don’t kno azi think itiza very 
simon! thing tew be a good injun up in heaven, but 
tew come down here and be a good injun, iz just where 
the tight spot cums In. 
Forgiving our enemys haz the same refreshing 
re Is az it duz tew confess our sins. 
What a jJamentable cuss man iz, he pittys hiz nabors 
‘fortunes, bi calling them udgments from heaven. 
"7 the men in this world hay got the same 
religion, - iz - the ded beats, frauds and 
its, whose religion differs. 
. Sie iz a looking-glass, into which men look, and 
seeing themselfs, they strut, and stick up their nozes at 
olks. 
5 mistake plezzure for oo ; it iz entirely a 
different breed Ov dogs. Thare iz a grate deal ov ex- 
quisitt plezzure in happiness, but there isa great deal 
oy plezzure that haz no happiness in it. 
Adversity iz a goddess with frozen smiles. 
if] had the previlege ov making the Eleventh Com- 
mandment, it would be this—owe no man. 
The man who controls hiz pashuns sits at the helm 
iz ship. 
Cubes grate deal ov money tew make a man ritch, 
put it don't take but little virtew. 
—Correspondent N. Y. Weekly. 
Catvinist oR ARMINIAN ?—An impulsive young man 
in Hampshire, Mass., at a church revival meeting the 
other night, prayed that God would bless the two young 
ladies between whom he had been sitting, ‘‘ especially 
the one on the right.” | 


MERRY HOUR. 


= 


{From the London Fun.) 
Tue Dream or Buiss.—“ I'd welt in mar- 
ble halls.” 


— What must the toper most frequently perpend ?— 
That he is out of the perpend-icular. 
{From Judy.] 


—A city gentleman, the other day, put his head on 
one side when in a thoughtful mood, and has not since been 
able to lay his hand on it. 


— If a dull joke happened to be the cause of a quar- 
rel, coald it not, nevertheless, be called a witty-schism ! 


-—Why is a novelist an unnatural phenomenon ?—Be- 
cause his tale comes out of his head. 


— Red as her hose is ghe—Yes, but then she ought 
to have paid more money fo¢ them, and she would have got 
fast colors. 


— It is said that the spring-time makes the sky-lark 
soar.—This must be painful to the poor sky-lark. 


— What is the difference between the duties of your 
yalet and your nurse ?7—One brushes your hat and the other 
hushes your brat. | 


THE MYSTERIOUS MYSTERY OF RUDE DEDWIN. 
[Intended for the perusal of those only who have been able to read 
what is published of Mr. DICKENS’ new Work.} 


PROLOGUE. 

The other day a great author called upon Jupy, to read 
the proof-sheets of a forthcoming work, and to ask her opin- 
ion on its merits. ‘ By all means,” said Jupy; “pray be- 
gin.”’ And he commenced as follows: 


I,—Fovr IN A BED. 
[Here follow two columns of fine print.—Eb. C. U.] 

“Sweetly pretty!" said Jupy, when the great author had 
finished; ‘* but what’s the Mystery?” 

“It must go no further, if I tell you,” the great author 
said, 

“T swear!” said Judy. 

“The Mystery is, then,” whispered the great author— 
“the Mystery is—— How it sells!” 


The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


“Ah! Isee you have spied my bonnet and shawl 
thrown on the sofa, and think mo sadly careless and untidy: 
but, really, I was so tired I couldn’t put them away when I 
first came in, and—then I forgot all about them.” 

“But you were not too tired to go to your room, have a 
good wash, brush your hair after your walk, and make your- 
self quite neat, I perceive. Would it have added greatly to 
your fatigue, think you, to have taken the bonnet and 
shawl with you, and put them, at once, in their proper place ? 
If you begin your new life by putting everytain wir. , 
belongs, you can hardly imagine how much time you will 
save; how much real comfort you will secure; or how many 
temptations to irritability you will avoid. Nothing tries 
the patience more than to find yourself compelled to search 
all over the house for a missing, but indispensable article, 
Particularly when a certain monitor in your own bosom 
whispers, that when last in use, you tossed aside that which 
Row you so much need, because—too tired to put it in the 
one, only, proper place. One moment’s care then, would 

ve saved all this wasted time now, and secured your own 
self-respect. A little pains-taking, a little practice at the 
agaaing, will soon prepare you to be exact in the smallest 

‘ngs, with scarcely a thought—almost by instinct. And 
— these little things occupy but a few moments. Yet 
— of them lessens, and the careful performance 
dl em, adds amazingly to the sum total of your pleasure 

comfort. Let us look, for a moment, at some of these 
‘parently insignificant items. 
sae you come in from a walk or ride, go at once to 
the tea before removing your out-door attire. Take off 
likes , e8 first; pull out the thumb and fingers smooth, 
vill w pair; fold together and lay in the drawer. They 
as long, and always look new. Then re- 
ihe - nnet; brush it with a velvet brush, or if of lace, 
stings eather brush, kept for the purpose. Straighten the 
wan oa fold smoothly across the crown of the bonnet, 
va me oe pin together, and lay the bonnet in the box. 
Peder of the outside garment. If a cloak, brush it 
aaa yi = that no button, button-hole, or trimming is 
fe Sct hang it up, or fold and lay in the drawer. 
“hae, om off the dust and fold neatly; but not al- 
break, if not often 


taking so many words to tell, will occu 
py but a 
perform, 


few moments to 


your hair, and wash your hands and face, before going to 
your sitting-room. Butif callers are waiting for you when 
you come home, in no case wait to lay off your garments, 
but go in at once and receive them, with your walk- 
ing or riding-attire still on. In the first place, it is not 
kind to keep friends waiting; and secondly, you will be 
tempted, if you remove your things first, to toss them 
off hurriedly, and most likely forget them for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

At night, on retiring, if you leave your garments just as 
they fall from you, an unsightly pile on the floor or chairs, 
will you be more inclined, or have more leisure, when you 
risé in the morning, to put them away, than at night ? 
Would it not be wiser to shake off the dust, and hang the 
clothes up in a closet, leaving the door open till morning, 
that all perspiration may be dried, and the garments well 
aired? Many garments are moulded and ruined by being 
packed away in a close closet or drawer before they are fully 
dried, as well as by being thrown into a heap, and injured 
by the wrinkles thus made. In the morning, throw your 
night clothes across achair by an open window, till well 
aired, and then hang them up in a well ventilated closet] 
This is much neater, as well as more healthful, than to rol. 
them up or fold ever so neatly, and put under the pillows, as 
many do. They never can be fresh and pleasant when you 
put them on again at night, if folded and put away from 
the air. 

how tiresome to be compelled to. think of every 
little item. It would kill me ina week. But some are ‘ to 
the manner born,’ and all this careful thought comes as easy 
as breathing.” 

You mistake. Let me tell you a short stury. 

Many years ago, two little girls lived in a large, old-fash- 
ioned house, but none too large for the ten wild, frolicsome 
children who occupied it. Care for the house and children 
required many steps, and much hard work. The good 
mother conscientiously believed it ner duty to teach her 
children to help take care of themselves, and to help others 
also, and to do whatever they undertook faithfully. 

This was not an easy lesson for those young girls to mas- 
ter, nor indeed for any of this large flock; but the youngest, 
giddy and thoughtless, found the order, regularity, and 
scrupulous neatness that was exacted, a great trial, and 
sinning and repenting were the usual routine of each day— 
the sinning so frequent, and the repentance so evanescent, 
that any one but a mother would have despaired. 

Returning from school, on the youngest’s tenth birthday, 
both girls were called to their cheerful, sunny chamber, and 
on each side of the east window stood two pretty, new bu- 
reaus. Their mother showed them how neatly she had placed 
everything belonging to them. “ And, now,” said she, “ re- 
metmberthat oncea week I shall examine your bureaus. I shall 
not let you know when. Most likely it will be in the night, 
generally when my work is all done; and if I find anything, 
however trifling; out of plaee, I shall be compelled to wake 
you, and make you get up, and put all in order. Please 
try and remember this, my dears; for it would not 
be pleasant to leave your warm beds, some cold, winter 
night, todo that which you should have done before you 
slept. Or, perhaps, some day just as you were ready to go 
on a pleasant excursion, how sad it would be to make you 
stay at home, because you carelessly neglected mother’s 
requests. It will grieve me, if compelled to do this; but I 
know of no other way to break up your exceedingly care- 
less habits.” 

And what was the result of this experiment ? If the rule, 
so needlessly strict, was transgressed, it must have been a 
very cruel mother who could have executed the threatened 
punishment. 

On the contrary, it was one of the truest mother’s the sun 
ever shone upon; but the children well understood that her 
word once passed was unchangable. One or two little pleas- 
ure expeditions lost, and rising a few times, in a New Eng- 
land's winter night, soon rectified the naturally careless 
habits; and the cure, though for the time not joyous, was 
thought, in after life, a small price to pay for establishing 
a habit of order, which soon became a second nature, and 
no burden. Indeed, it was a lesson for which they had 
cause to bless the good mother hourly. 


RECEIPTS, 


Vea Loar.—3 lbs. veal, } Ib. salt pork, 3 or 4 crack- 
ers, all chopped fine, 2 eggs, 3 teaspoonfuls of salt,2 of 
pepper, 2 of sage. Bake 1} hours. 


Croquetres.—These are a sort of mince-meat dump- 
ling. Take some cold veal, chicken, lobster, or tender cold 
beef, chopped fine. Puta half tablespoon full of butter in a 
sauce-pan on the fire. When melted, put in a piece of onion 
chopped fine; fry a little; add half a tablespoon of flour. 
When it browns putin the minced meat; stir it steadily, 
and add salt and pepper. Then add a gill and a half of 
broth, and set the pan a little off the fire to simmer. Chop 
three stalks of parsley fine, and mix it in on the fire, stirring 
all the time. Then break in two eggs, stirring faster; in 

“ocr Ubree minutes take it from the fire and set. it to cool. 
Thus far nas occupied about ten minutes. When the meat 
is cold, sift some flour on the board; take a lump of the 
mince the size of an egg, or larger, roll it in the fine flour, 
dip itin acupof beaten egg, drain and roll itin bread 
crumbs; have a quantity of boiling suet, or drippings in a 
frying pan, and fry the croquettsin them for a couple of 
minuies, till brown. Put in a colander, and let the fat 
drain off. 


Cocoa-Nut Caxge.—One coffee-cup butter, two and a 
half sugar, four and a half of flour, whites of nine eggs 
beaten stiff; half a cup of milk, two cocoa-nuts grated; one 
small teaspoonful soda, two of cream of tartar. Save out a 
saucer of grated cocoa-nut to sprinkle on the frosting after 
the cake is baked. If JEWELL’s prepared flour is used, 
soda, cream of tartar, and salt may be dispensed with 
entirely. 

Cuioaco Fruir Caxe.—One and one-fourths pounds 
flour, six eggs, one pound sugar, half pint of milk, three- 
fourths pound butter, one pound raisins, two teaspoons 
soda, half a gill molasses, three teaspoons mace, one tea- 
spoon cloves, one of cinnamon, one of allspice, one of nut- 
meg. Beat the yolks and whites of eggs separately, and 
beat the cake well before baking. 


Bread Frvuir.—It is generally about the size of a 
melon, a Jittle fibrous towards the centre, but everywhere 
else quite smooth and something in consistence between 
yeast dumplings and batter pudding. It is baked entire in 
the hot embers, and the inside scooped out with a spoon. 
It has been compared to a Yorkshire pudding or something 
like mashed potatoes and milk. In no way is it so good as 
simply baked. With sugar, milk, butter, or treacle, it is a 
delicious pudding, having avery slight and delicate, but 
characteristic flavor, which, like that of good bread and 


and then you areready to brush 


potatoes, one never gets tired of. 


Agricultural. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


BROOM CORN. 


According to the latest quotations broom corn is 
worth from-l3c. to l6c. in the New York markets, and as 
this price strves as an incentive to its cultivation, we give 
some hints as to the best methods. 

A warm, sandy or gravelly soil is the best, and clay is the 
worst; between these two extremes the lighter parts of river 
bottoms grow excellent crops, and clover sod, turned over in 
the fall and well pulverized in the spring, ought to secure 
an abundant return. This crop is liable so be much injured 
by weeds, and labor is saved by raising a reasonable number 
of successive crops on the same land, which having once 
been thoroughly cleaned is more easily kept in order. 

In planting in hills mark the rows both ways at least 
three feet apart, and put a dozen or more seeds in each hill. 
A drill may be successfully used. One bushel of seed is 
usually allowed to ten or twelve acres. The seed should 
not be covered very deep, as it germinates very slowly. If 
planted with a drill, one inch covering is enough. When 
the plants are well up thin out leaving eight in each hill, or 
thinning them out in the rows to not less than eight inches 
apart. Cultivation must be begun early and persevered in 
as long as possible without injury to the crop, keeping the 
ground loose, fresh, and free from weeds. 

Manures are always to be used, and plaster is considered 
the best. This is applied at the time of planting, allowing 
from two hundred to three hundred pounds to each acre. 
Unleached wood ashes are a good substitute when it is not 
desirable to use plaster. 

The best time for cutting is when the seed is half out of 
the milk, or soon after the brush is done blossoming. If put 
off too late the value of the brush is diminished. The first 
operation of harvesting is passing between the rows and 
breaking the stalks a foot below the hgush. This hastens 
the ripening and makes the brush dry straighter. As soon 
as the seed will thresh off readily the cutting is begun, and 
the seed is threshed off as soon as the brush is hauled to the 
barn. The seed may be scraped off by drawing the brush 
through a coarse wooden comb, or by using a revolving 
cylinder set with teeth and turned by hand or horse power. 
The seed should be dried, as it is good food for stock, and is 
worth in the neighborhood of $4 per bushel. 

The brush is prepared for market by tying it in bales of 
not over 300 pounds, the stalk ends out and the brush ends 
in. It should be firmly bound. Ten or fifteen hundred 
pounds to the acre is a good paying crop and rather above 
the average yield. The crop of last year was short, whence 
the present high price, and there is some probability that 
more broom corn may be planted this year than is justified 
by the demand. 


OUR COMMON ROADS, 


Every year, during the simultaneous breaking up of 
winter and of the roads, the public becomes interested in the 
improvement of the latter, very much on the same principle 
that after every great railway disaster it becomes alive to 
the importance of railway reform. It is humiliating to our 
national pride, but none the less true that we are some cen- 
turies bebind other civilized countries in this respect. Our 
youth is one excuse, and our size is another, but neither is 
a suflicient reason why we should not begin a work which 
must be done sooner or later, and which will in the end 
save a hundred times its cost in wear and tear of rolling 
stock, horseflesh, time, and patience. Every town should 
have a road-master who is an engineer and knows how to 
make a good road, and the office should not be among the 
spoils of political victories. Drainage is perhaps the great- 
est lack of our roads at present, but the most scientific 
drainage will not keep a highway in order unless the road- 
bed is made with proper materials, properly put together. 
We do not doubt that in this very month a tax in the shape 
of broken harness, strained wheels, and broken axles, will be 
paid which would cause a rebellion if the attempt were made 
to collect it by the ordinary method of tax gathering. 

Roads are too often made unnecessarily wide. An ordinary 
wagon track in rural districts needs only sufficient width to 
enable loaded hay carts to pass one another comfortably, 
say 26 or 30 feet. Whide roads are of course indispensable 
where thoroughfares are crowded, asin the vicinity of cities, 
but a very few miles out of town the extra width becomes 
superfluous, doubles the difficulty of perfect drainage, in- 
creases the cost of keeping in order to an unlimited extent, 
multiplies the depth and quantity of dust, and gives in return 
no adequate advantages. A narrow road, on the contrary, 
may be so much more easily kept in order that, in the worst 
period of the year, a comparatively smooth and hard track 
will take the place of the alternate sloughs and hummocks 
which characterize the wide country turnpikes of the period. 


Seeps differ very much in their power of retaining 
vitality. The following list shows approximately how long 
the common seeds can be kept with a reasonable degree of 
safety: 

Beet seed is for seven to ten years; carrot, two; 
parsnip, two; radish, five; turnip, five to eight; onion, two; 
asparagus, four years; cucumber, eight to ten years; melon, 
eight to ten, and all the better for the keeping, producing 
more and better melons and less vines; squashes seven to 
ten years; cauliflower, four or five years; cabbage, five 
years; spinach, five years; celery, ten years; endive, ten 

ears; lettuce, five years; beans, three to four years; peas, 
wo to three years; corn, two or three years; egg-plant, sev- 
en years; martynia, three years; pepper, five years; okra, 
tive; tomato, five. 

Moore's Rvrat New-Yorker, published at No. 41 
Park Row, New York, and at No. 82 Buffalo street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., isamong the most valued of our Agricultural 
exchanges. It always has an abundance of excellent agri- 
cultural matter, while its ‘literary departments are full of 
interesting reading. Every number has numerous pictures 
of stock, machinery, buildings, and other appropriate sub- 
jects. 


Cows which draw their own milk may be effectually 
taught better manners, as follows: Take a hard, well season- 
ed piece of wood, about twelve inches long, and about an 
inch and a half in circumference, dress it smooth and nice, 
draw it to a sharp point at each end, ‘run it through the 
cow’s nose, just inside the nostril, and leave it there. She 
will experience no inconvenience from it unless she attempts 
to milk herself. 


Duvte Prosrnoric Act, say one ounce of the acid 
of commerce dissolved in thirty gallons of water, is @ power- 
ful poison for all kinds of insects, but helps plants by add- 
ing to the soluble phosphates in the soil, and is said to be 
incapable of injuring them. Scientific men predict its ex- 
tensive use in agriculture, but it has not as yet been tried 
sufficiently to justify us in giving it an unqualified recom- 
mendation. It is at least wortn trying. 


Tue Bessemer Proocgss.—From being a few years 
since a common working engineer, laughed at for what were 
called vagaries, Mr. BESSEMER has attained a position of 
affluence, with an annual income from his patents said to be 
$120,000. This is sufficient to show a very great value in 
his inventions for turning pig iron into steel by a process 
differing from any used before his day. In reality, nothing 
has ever happened in the history of iron manufactures 
which has created so great a revolution as this, or contribu- 
ted so largely to increase the cheap production of steel. 
Steel works on this plan afford to one who is especially 
familiar in metallurgy many points of interest, but we can 
safely affirm that there are few, if any, processes in the use- 
ful arts which give a more superb display of power and pyro- 
technics than the larger Bessemer Steel Works, where every 
device of mechanics and chemistry is combined to produce 
the metal on a grand scale and with cheapness. Pig iron, 
as every one knows, is that which has reached the first stage 
after bcing separated from the ore; it is crude and more or 
less impure. In this form it is lifted to a great height from 
the ground, and with alternate layers of coal, fed into an or- 
dinary furnace. This furnace or “cupola” is a tall cylinder, 
the base of which stands at a considerable elevation, and the 
only object of it is to re-melt the iron, many tons at once. 
At a lower level and in convenient position are the Bessemer 
converters.” These are huge vessels of an egg or pear 
shape, constricted at the top into narrow curved mouths, 
and swung on trunnions about the centre. They will hold a 
charge of from five to ten tons. The trunnions are of suffi- 
cient strength to turn the converter around, as it swings 
vertically, to any required position, and are at the same 
time tubes for the conveyance of air. Air may be blown 
through them and is conveyed downwards so as to enter the 
bottom of the converter through a number of tuyere pipes. 
When tne iron in the farnace above is in its proper state of 
fusion, preparations are made fura‘‘ blow.” You see the 
converter move by some invisible power, and swing over 
until its mouth is in a proper position; instantly a trough is 
adjusted and the molten iron comes rushing through a winds 
ing stream to fill it. Five tons is a great mass, but will not 
be long in pouring itself into the converter, and before you 
krow it the stream is cut off and the huge vessel swings 
back again, without the hint of a man’s hand upon it, till 
the mouth faces a chimney breast. With one and the same 
motion a blast of air is let in and blows furiously through 
the whole seething mass. Without any fuel a combustion 
of the most glowing kind is kept up, the oxygen of the air 
burping out the carbon and the silica, which are impurities 
in the iron, anda blaze of the most brilliant kind rages 
against the chimney, changing its hues from moment to 
moment. Now comes the critical time, while one man, an 
expert, is straining his eye in watching the successive color- 
ings of the flame. At one all-important instant, only to be 
determined by the nicest discrimination, the “blow” must 
be arrested—thke carbon 1s burned out. Ifthe start is made 
too soon or too late, the five tons of metal become not only 
injured but absolutely good for nothing in the arts. Imme- 
diately the vessel swings over, blowing off flame and sparks 
with a roar, stops at a certain point to receive a small charge 
of a peculiar kind of iron which supplies the exact amount 
of carbon necessary for making steel, and then passing 
through a long are, pours its contents intocauldrons. The’e, 
in turn, are moved by derricks and discharged into molds 
where the steel congeals into ingots, and, if not spoiled in 
the baking, is ready for the rolling-mill. By7 the use of by- 
draulic machinery great precision and ease is given to the 
handling of these great masses, and the motion of the huge 
vessels. There seems no more difficulty in emptying five . 
tons of iron than in pouring a cup of tea. And, as the man 
whose hand moves the levers is apt to be out of sight, the 
bystander is left to imagine that the apparatus has an in- 
stinct to go through its performances cf itself. 


Fricrion.—The advantages of friction on the skin in 
many cases are very apparent. In some instances life all 
but ‘gone has been restored by it. The skin representing 
the outer circumference of the body, and the heart the cen- 
tre of circulation, the blood must keep in active motion 
between the two to maintain health. If the skin is blanched 
and the internal organs suddenly overloaded, the danger is 
very great. Friction : this condition may be of immense 
value in restoring the equilibrium. It is also of great value 
in opening the pores, and assisting the process of exudation, 
which is second in importance only to digestion. The method 
in which it stimulates the surface is not clearly known. In 
general it may be supposed to be by acting on the nerves and 
developing power in them. The palm of the hand does un- 
doubtedly, sometimes if not always, convey over nervous 
impressions from itself upon the body of another. When 
brushes or cloths are used it is no less certain according to 
known laws that electricity isgxcited. In this view itisa 
matter of no small importance that the actual electrical 
effects fgyom friction with the skin of different materials 
should be better understood; as, for example, it would seem 
that cotton might be better than liuen. Electricity has 
been abused as a hobby; it has also been neglected and is 
continually laughed at by men who constitutionally never 
absorb anything till itis old. Their minds are 50 coarse, 
that they cannot appreciate any remedy unless it is to be 
measured by drams or scruples, or any remedial influence 
like electricity unless it comes from a battery. And this is 
in spite of the whole tendency of modern discovery to show 
that all the gravest operations of nature are conducted 00 & 
scale of infinitesimals in the use of power. Amber beads 
around the neck have probably as good a record in prevent- 
ing or alleviating violent throat diseases, as avy remedies 
used, and yet medical practitioners will look upon them as 
popular absurdity, because they cannot see the sparks, or 
feel the shocks of the electrical action. 


New Powpgr.—The Luzerne Powder Works took 
fire awhile since, with five hundred pounds of material in 
process of manufacture. The workmen all deliberately took 
away their personal property, and no explosion occurred. 
The procees is & new one, invented by General OLIvER. 
The powder when fivished is claimed to be equal in quality 
}to any, and yet in the manufacture all danger is removed. 
This is an immense advantage when we think of the dread - 
ful calamities which are continually oecurring in ordinary 
mills. Dualin is another explosive which has come into 
use which adds safety to great power. We may hope for the 
day when life will be safer in many explosives than now. 
What with nitro-glycerine and steam-boilers, buman life is 
coming to suffer more from accidents than from disease. 


The retina of the eye has one blind spot in it, and 
that just where the optic nerve enters it, 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, April 27, to Tuesday, May 3. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 


Senate.—On Wednesday the House bill 
fixing the time for the election of Representa- 
tives was passed. Cn Thursday bills were intro- 
duced relieving all persons, with certain excep- 
tions, from political disabilities under the 14th 
Amendment; incorporating a National Academy 
of Letters and Arts; revising the Coinage laws; 
incorporating a new Transatlantic Telegraph 
Company, and fora uniform system of pensions 
for the widows of naval staff officers. The case 
of Senator GILBERT, of Florida, whose seat was 
contested, was disposed of, the report in his 
favor being adopted. On Friday the bill in- 
corporating the Washington and Boston Steam- 
ship Company was passed; also one authorizing 
supplies of arms for practice at certain educa- 
tional institutions; and for the return of evi- 
dence of honorable discharge to officers. On 
Monday bills were passed for the relief of those 
who were made widows and orphans by the 
Oneida disaster; extending to Government 
prisoners the State system of credits for good 
behavior; and granting assistance to several 
railways, a disposition of public lands which 
seems Of late to be questionably popular in the 
Senate. On Tuesday the Senate referred the 
bills granting a pension to Mrs. LINCOLN and 
fixing the 30th of May as a holiday, to the pro- 
per committees. 


Hovse.—On the 26th ult. a bill appropri- 
ating $1,264,750 for fortitications was passed. 
The sections of the Tariff bill relating to iron 
continue under discussion. That relating to 
railway iron was passed on Thursday fixing the 
duty at 60 cents per 100 pounds. The bill es- 
tablishing a Department of Justice, with the 
Attorney-General as its head, was passed; also 
two appropriations, one providing for a portrait 
of Gen. THOMAS, and another for the ventila- 
tion of the Capitol building. The question of 
railway grants was discussed at some length on 
Saturday, during the consideration of the Senate 
bill granting aid to the Oregon road from Port- 
laud to Astoria. The bill was finally passed. 
On Monday a large number of bills were intro- 
duced. ° Among those passed was one granting 
an annual pension of $3,000 to Mrs. LincoLy. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted desig- 

nating the 30th of May as a national holiday, 
to be devoted to the decoration of soldier's 
graves. The Tariff bill occupied the House 
daily during the week, and progressed no more 
rapidly than usual. Mr. JeNoKe’s admirable 
civil service bill came up on Tuesday, and after 
a short discussion, during wnich Mr. Perer’s, 
of Maine, opposed the bill by arguments which 
ynust have influenced every hearer in its favor, 
Vent over until Wednesday and gave way to 
the Tariff Bill, which occupied the remainder 
of the session. 


— The official report of Collector Bartey’s 
ddefalcation fixes the amount at $130,000, and 
his sureties have been notified to make good 
that sum. One rumor is extant to the effect 
that he is in Ohio and that government officers 
have been sent in search of him; while another 
says that he holds himself ready to come for- 
ward whenever the Government requires his 
presence. 


— The new minister from San Domingo 
brings official returns of the vote on aunexa- 
tron. The acts contain 15,119 signatures for 
annexation and 110 against. This is the largest 
vote that has been cast in the republic for 
twenty-six years. The only material opposition 
is on the Haytian frontier, where British and 
Spanish influence is exerted iu behalf of the 
conservative element. 


— The Seceretary of War has ordered the 
sale of 5,000 superfluous army mules, whose 
discharge or retirement is not provided for in 
the bill now before Congress. 


— The public debt statement published 
this morning shows that the reduction of the 
debt for the mouth is $11,697,793; the coin bal- 
ance $115,525,000, including $33,840,000 in coin 
certificates, and the currency balance $6,954,000, 


— The report of the U. 8. Naval Court, 
which convened at Yokohama to investigate 
the Oneida cisaster, has been received by the 
Navy Department. It fully sustains the sea- 
manship of the Oreda’s officers and throws the 
eutire blame upon those of the Bombay. 


IN GENERAL. 


— San Francisco dispatches indicate a 
danger of short crops throughout the State. 

— Persons arriving at Sioux City from 
Fort Sully, state that the Cheyenne agency has 
been taken by the Indians, and that Major Ran- 
DALL and his party are prisoners. 

—The latest news from the Darien explor- 
ing expedition is not encouraging. Several of 
the supposed practicable routes have been found 
impracticable, and although hopes of better 
luck elsewhere are entertained, the friends of 
the enterprise are less confident of immediate 
success. 

— The people of Trenton, N. J., are ex- 
“ited over the discovery of buried treasure 
which was unearthed by workmen in digging 
for the foundation of a new eanal-bridge. One 
workman found about $100 in gold coins which 
‘were eagerly purchased by numismatologists at 
# premium on their actual worth. While on the 
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jwecent Legislature, on Tuesday, May 17. The 


tion, which is to meet on June 8th and decide 
upon six proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, covering the question of biennial instead 
of annual elections; changing the mode of ap- 
pointing Judges; adopting Woman Suffrage, 
and giving the power of amending the Consti- 
tution to the people, once in ten years under 
very careful guarantees. On May Ilth the 
Republicans of North Carolina will hold a Con- 
vention at Raleigh: 


— On Saturday afternoon a destructive 
fire occurred in Boston, consuming a number of 
tenement houses and other buildings, un Canal, 
Traverse, and Friend streets. A great number 
of poor persons lost all their household goods, 
and the loss in property is estimated at $100,000. 


— The Mormons are said to be investing 
largely in arms and amunition, and on Friday 
a circular was issued directing the citizens to 
meet in the ward school-houses for military 
drill. BriGHam evidently means to fight be- 
fore submitting to the provisions of the anti- 
polygamy bill. 

— General Parker, the Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, reports continued prospects of a 
war. Several thousand braves of the Sioux and 
Dacotah tribes are in the vicinity of Fort Sully 
and a series of unparalleled massacres is likely 
to begin at almost any time. Gen. SHERIDAN’s 
entire cavalry force does not number more than 
2,000 men, and with these it is impossible to 
defend the faontier, as the Indians will un- 
doubtedly divide their forces and strike only 
when they can do so with a certainty of success. 


— We have to record a fearful disaster 
at Richmond, Va., on Wagnesday, the 27th 
ult. The floor of the room occupied by the 
Court of Appeals in the State Capitol gave way 
under the crowd which assembled to witness 
the trial of the Richmond Mayoralty case, pre- 
cipitating several hundred persons to the lower 
floor of the building, killing sixty outright and 
wounding at least a hundred others. The acci- 
dent was caused by the defective arrangement 
of the floor of the Courtroom. Among the 
killed are PaTkick HenRY AYLetT; E. M. 
SCHOFIELD, a brother of General SCHOFIELD; 
JoLivus A. Honson, City Collector; Captain 
CHARTERS, Chief of the Fire Brigade; Doct. B. 
Brock; SAMUEL A. EATON, of Boston, and 
many others, mostly citizens of Richmond. 
Among the wounded are Ex-Governer WELLs, 
Mayor ELLyson, Mayor Canoon, and Judge 
JOHN A. MEREDITH. The United States au- 
thorities and those of the city were prompt and 
efficient in affording aid to the sufferers, and 
pecuniary assistance was tendered from other 
parts of the country. Since the burning of the 
Richmond theatre in 1811, no accident so de- 
structive to life has oceurred in that city. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue State Lxeistarure adjourned on 
Tuesday, the 26th ult. The Senate passed a 
number of bills among which were the State 
Charter bill; the bills authorizing the construe- 
tion of gas-works, and the lighting of certain 
streets in New York, and authorizing the 
Judges of Common Pleas to hold terms of Gen- 
eral Sessicns in the absence of the Recorder. 
The Governor vetoed a number of bills, mostly 
on the ground of special legislation, and the 
vetocs were in all cases sustained. In the 
Assembly the order of business was much 
the same as in the Senate. Numerous bills 
were acted upon, the vetoes of the Execu- 
tive being sustained by large majorities. To 
say that the Legislature during its session 
has fully sustained its character asa delibera- 
tive assembly, is perhaps the highest praise 
which we can accord with justice. The Gov- 
ernor has used the veto with much perseverance, 
and we think with discrimiuation, but his pow- 
ers are not equal to the task of making wise 
legislators of our State Congress as at present 
constituted. 


—The special election of Chief Justice 
and six Associate Justices of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this State, and also the election of 
three additional Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the City of New Yoak, takes 
place, in accordance with the act passed by the 


act provides that each elector shall vote for the 
Chief Judge and four Associate Judges only. 


—The Arcade Railway bill, passed by 
the Assembly on the 26th ult., and now awaits 
the Governor's signature. He, however, seems 
determined to ascertain the opinions of Broad- 
way property holders before signing, and they 
in turn are organizing a powerful opposition 
under the leadership of Mr. A. T. STewarT 
and other wealthy men, who hold that property 
will be damaged and business impeded to an 
irreparable extent if the project is carried out. 
The citizens in general are indifferent as to the 
special means adopted provided the desired 
means of transit is obtained. 


—The Democratic State Convention met 
at Rochester,on Wednesday, and nominated 
SanForp E. Cuurcn as Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals; CHARLES A. RAPALLO, MAR- 
TIN GROVER, WILLIAM F. ALLEN, and Rourvug 
W. PECKHAM as Associate J udges. The ticket 
is a strong one, and we may as well consider its 
success at least probable. fhe Republican Con- 
vention met on Thursday, at Rochester, and 
nominated the Hon. H. R. SELDEN as Chief 
Justice, and CHARLES MASON, CHARLES AN- 
DREWS, CHARLES I. FoLcER, and §. 
HALE as Associates. 


—The building of the New York Brint- 
ing Company was burned on Sunday. The loss 
is estimated at about $70,000, which is mostly 


THE CHR 


—The caisson of the East River Bridge 
was successfully towed into position just above 
the Fulton ferry, on Tuesday. 


OBITUARY. 


—Ricuarp YEADON, & prominent lawyer 
of Charleston, S. C., died on the 26th ultimo. 


—ALEXANDRE Tuomas a distin- 
guished French advocate and political leader, 
died on the 27th ult., aged 73 years. 


—Daniet Maotss, R. A., one of the 
most celebrated of English artists, died in Lon- 
don on the 26th ult., aged 59 years. His large 
mural paintings in the Houses of Parliament, 
of the death of NeLson and the battle of Water- 
loo, have perhaps been seen by more Americans 
than any of his lesser works. He was for thirty 
years a member of the Royal Academy. 


—Ex-Judge Asrauam D. Rosser died 
suddenly at his residence in this city on the 
26th ult. He was a graduate of Yale College; 
was elected City Judge in 1857, and Judge of 
the Superior Court in 1861, which office he held 
until 1865, when he was re-elected as City 
Judge. Apoplexy is said to have been the 
cause of his death. 

—The death of the Russian Prince Ana- 
TOLE Demiporr is annoucced from Paris by 
telegraph. He was the husband of the Princess 
MATHILDE, daughter of JEROME BUONAPARTE, 
whom he married in 1841. He was noted for 
his liberality as a patron of art, literature, and 
science, and has used much of his vast wealth 
in constructing works of public utility, and im 
contributing to the aid of benevolent institu- 
tions. 

the eminent engineer 
and editor of several engineering journals, was 
found dead in afield near Belmont, Mass., on 
the 25th ult. It is supposed that he took his 
own life while temporarily insane. Mr. CoL- 
BURN’S name was perhaps as well known as that 
of any living engineer—his professional writ- 
ings, and his editorial labors in connection with 
the Lendon Exgineer having given him a world- 
wide fame. He was only 38 years of age, and 
in his death the science of engineering sustains 
an almost irreparable loss. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


— The House of Lords transacted no bu- 
siness of importance during the week. Strong 
remonstrances are addressed to the Greek gov- 
enment on the subject of brigandage by Eng- 
land and the other great powers. The House of 
Commons will soon consider the question of 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sis 
ter, which has already been discussed in Com- 
mittee. The House is urged to speedy action 
upon the Land bill. After a long correspon- 
dence between Mr. BENNETT, owner of the 
American yacht Sapho, and Mr. Asuscry, of 
the English yacht Cambria, it has been agreed 
te sail three races, each 60 miles to windward 
and return, starting from some point on the 
Isle of Wight. After this the yachts will race 
across the Atlantic, and the Cambria will try to 
win back the Queen's Cup, which the America 
brought from England nearly 20 years ago. 


FRANCE. 
—All dispatches of importance have 


more or less to say abont the coming plebiscitum. 
The chief of the Radicals has issued a manifesto 
against the Government, and advising citizens 
very sensibly to have nothing to do with riots. 
The Pope, it is said, has advised the French 
clergy to{use iheir influence in favor of the 
Government. An alleged conspiracy to blow 
up the Tuileries and sundry other buildings has 
caused some excitement, and many arrests have 
been made by the police, but there seems to be 
some uncertainty whether the arrests were 
made on account of a suspected conspiracy or 
simply for the sake of locking up dangerous 
characters before the election. 


SPAIN. 


—The situation of affairs at Madrid is 
much as it has been during the past few months. 
The hberal party are wearied with the continu- 
ation of a provisional government so-called, 
and no one seems to know who isa candidate 
for the throne and who is not. Gen. Prim 
vaguely declares that the ‘‘edifice will be 
crowned before the end of May.’’ The latest 
rumor is that Prince Freperick, of Prussia, is 
the Government candidate for the throne, and 
it is announced, as positively as anything ever 
is in Madrid, that SERRANO has resigned the 
Regency in the hope of hastening a solution of 
the question of monarchy. Disturbances are 
again reported in various parts of the country, 
and many rioters have been arrested. 


CUBA. 


—The steamer Lloyd Aspinwall has been 
delivered by the Spanish authorities at Havana, 
and is held by the U. 8S. Consul, the Captain 
refusing to receive her unless an indemnity of 
$300a day is paid, covering the period of her 
detention. The volunteers are again giving 
trouble, and a rumor was current during the 
week that they had taken possession of the 
Morro Castle. Gen, JoRDAN, now on his way 
to this city, is an accredited agent of the Cuban 
Republic. 


—The steamships Germany and City of 
Quebec came into collision on Sunday off Green 
Island, in the St. Lawrence, and the latter sank 
within half an hour. An engineer and a pas- 


ISTIAN UNION. 


customs receipts. The price of gold is influenced to 
some extent by rumors of foreign distrust of our finan- 
cial condition, which is perhaps fostered by speculators 
in order to excite the market. 


Stocks have advanced almost throughout the list 
carrying with them everything else in the market. 
Transactions became very heavy as soon as it was evi- 
dent that the upward tendency was strong, and the 
street has been in that pleasurable state of excitement 
described in broker's ** argot” as ** panicky.” 


Government Securities have gone up on a brisk 
local demand independently of reports from abroad. 


The Bank Statement is favorable, showing a 
a rge gain on the reserves. The changes in detail since 
last week are: 


Increase in « 000 
increase in 
Increase in legal tenders..........2...scsceescese 1,825,219 
205, 

Decrease in 110, 585 


Money is easy at 4 and 5 per cent. on approved col- 
laterals and Commercial paper is steady. The import 
entries for the week amount to $7,159,130. The export 
clearances of domestic Produce amount to $3,308,547. 
The exports of specie, $774,919. The customs of the 
week are $2,714,004. She receipts of cotton, coastwise 
and by railroad, are 12,548 bales. 

Quotations for the week ending May 3. 

High- Low- May 
est. 
1155, 
117 


American Gold Coin. 
8. Gs 
8. 5-20's, Cou "62 
Ss 


U. 8. 5-20°a, Con "65 ....... 
Tennessee 6s, ex-coupons’........... 
Tennessee 6s, n 
Virginia 6s, ex-coupons,............. 


South Carolina & 8944 Sk 
104 
Northwestern SIM 813, 

Rock 128% 15% 121% 
W. J. Comtral 106% 100% 
Cake Wig 98% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson......... ace 
N. Cent. and Hudson debt certif. WK 


PRODUCE MARKETS, 
New YORK, May 34, 1870. 

Butter.—Receipts of 9,141 packages. No yellow 

butter has as yet come in, and the season is at 
feast 10 days behind the average. The receipts are 
mostly from New York State, little Western haviag ar- 
rived. We quote 
State, half firkin tubs, extra, 


State, half firkin tubs, good to fine, ®# B...... Bess 
State, Welsh tubs, to fine. # B...........82@34 
Common and inferior P 49 


Pennsylvania fresh, # 
Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 2,408 pkey 6, 896 
boxes. New crop Cheese is nowin market. Old crop 
contigues in good demand. 

State Factories, extra to fine, B............. 


State Factories, fair to good # B.............. M@l6 
Good to extra Pine-apple, Connecticut. B. .26@28 
inglish Dairy style, New York, # ........ 20 
English Dairy style, Connecticut, ........ 16@18 
Orange County, skimmed, Facteries, # ®..... 6@12 


e 
Cotton.—Keceipts for the week 14,82) bales. Cotton 
was steady early in the week, but fell off at the close on 
weaker prices. es of about 3, bales are report 
including 1,082 to shi pers, 1,282 to spinners, and 187 to 


speculators. Sales of 2,650 bales are reported for for- 
ward delivery. 
in ser 

Low Middling.. 2275 2344 2375 
Good Middling.....,. 254, 


234 45 
Eggs.—Receipts for the week ts, bbis. one sup- 
u 


tate and Pennsylvania doz............... 185@19 
Flour and Meal. Receipts for the wee Flour, 

52,149 bbls; cornm bbis, bags, 4,325. The de- 


active. We quote: 
Su ne State and 
Ex State ee ee ee ee ee ee - 4,805, 75 
Extra Indiana, Lilinoia, &ec. ................ 


4 
Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping brands. 5,00@ 
few brands.......5.! 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri............... 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra . ..6,30@9,7 
Cornmeal continues in demand at $4.71@4.%, for 
Western ; $4,65@4,50, for Jersey : $5.75 for Brandywine. 
Grain.— ipts for the week—wheat, 278.1 : 
Corn, 59,677 bush.; Oata, 70,544 bush. G 
ctivet ht f 
heat bas n actively t fore 8: les 
250,000 bushels are reported. — 
White Western ® bu 
Red and An. be 


Provisions,.— Receipts for the pork, 845 bbls. 
Beef, 886 pkgs.; Cut meata, 1,778 pkgs. 
k has been more active an chow 


seer e 28, 
past alee shows more activity and better prices rule, 
lain Mess, ® bbl........ 
bbl. 15.00@17,50 


24, 


28, 00@3 1, 


by insurance, 


senger of the Quebec were lost. | 


Lard brings 1554@167%c. for poor No. 1 to choice kettle 


son's, mourn’g 
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FINANOIAL AND COMMERCIAL. | , Sundries.—we quote: 
Beeswax, ®................ 
Gin-eng, Southern. © 
NEW YORK, May 3, 1870. Broom Corn, Kel, | 
The Treasury Statement for April shows avery | frickory Nuts, ¥ be 
favorable condition of the National Finances. The fol- Clover Be Dri 13 
ug ax 1" 
lowing figures give the principal items of the state- | ROUSH Flaxseed. bush 2 
ment : Maple Sugar, 7% 
Amount in the Treasury, Bermuda Potatoes, 
00 6,914,094 06 | Bermuda Tomatoes, # box... BG 
Sinking Fund in U. S. coin interest Turkies, live 
bonds. and accrued int. thereon... $3,266,162 68 | Chickens, live # ‘a % 
Other U, 8. coin interest bonds pur- 
chased, and accrued int. thereon... 77,583,680 06 . bone 
Total amount in the ‘Treasury........ $233,929.15 37 
Decrease of debt during past month.. $11.697,798 39 
Decrease of debt since March 1, 180.. "17,4644 2 | WHOLESALE DRY Goops PRICES 
The Secretary of the Treasury has directed the Assis- OURRENT—For the week ending May 34, 
tant Treasurer in New York to sell one males of gold Prints. Brews Sheet) 
on each Wednesday of the month of May, beginning - Net. & Shirtings 
May 4; the first and third sales on account of the Sink- Crecsseccceseces O Ye 
ing Fund, and the second and fourth on account of the 4 
Special Fund, or four millions in all. Also, to purchase | Adriatic........-0..... — | 4-4 Pacific exma’""% 
one million of bonds each, on Thursday the 12th and Ap 
Thursday the 26th, for the Sinking Fund, and two mil- | Garner..... ee cecccees 9% | 444 Indian H es 
lions each on Thursday the Sth and Thursday the 19th, | AMCTICAN ............. 11% | 4 Cabot ) eee 4 
on account of the Special Fund, or six millions inall. | Oriental 
Gold rose quite steady though slowly and clossd at | Merrimack | Pepperell 
115 on Saturday, but fell off slightly at the beginning of W | 38 in, 
the weok. The rise was singular in view of the disburse- | Gocheco. ..............12g | Min, = "10 
ment of five millions of May interest, besides the usual 


30 in. Bedford 


urple.....113g | 33 in. 
Amoskeag, pur... 11 33 in. 
n. ARS, ee. 
cece | 30 in. Ind’n Head,, a 
sess 
Glasgow ....... 15 Pittsfield. 
MOTH... 600-000... 12% 
Delaines. Brunswick 
Printed Armures..... 18 | Amosk’'g A, (C, 
n Hamilton ............ 2% 
Corset Drills. 10s Stripes, 
Newmarket.... ....... lly Otis CC.,...... 
nia.... 125g Haymaker.......... 
Pepperell ............. 15 almilton .............2 
Naumk’g 16 Denims, 
ambrics. awnee......... 
Masonville, paper. .... | Biue Hill 1%, 
8. 8. Sons, ton .. 
, Victory glazed..... Haymaker 
ashin rown......16 
Bleached Cottons, Franklin.............. 2% 
7—8 Slatervilie........10 | 
7—8 Thorndike C...... 11%, 
Sin, Great F | Checks, 
4—4 N. Mills.......24 | 
4—4 Thorndike B..... 123g | Cumberiand........... 15 
1—4 Boot E............123¢ | Star No. 
4—-4 Forestdale........ 154¢ | Union No. 2.......... 
44 eee eee ebdec, 2-2.....—@ 
4—4 Androscog’in. ....16 Brown Drills, 
10—4 55 Whitington ........... 5 
Eljerton coge Willimantic 8 F.......75 
Naumk Bleached. .20 Willimantic...........4 
pee N .... 23 C Cotton............ 3 


L. 
94 Warren street, 


ta Railroad Company. 


tion at the Banking House 
Co., 32 Wall street. 


bids fair to be, if nota 


Adder can vot do, it is to 


in its line. 


real and substantial merit, 


Christian Advocate. 


peii.’” 


a chromo, butin colonng 


| 


HOOPES, General] Produce Commission Merchant, 


New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Siipping Cards 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 


THE Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minueso- 
The coupons of the 
-| Firat Mortgage Bonds of this Company, due 
May Ist, will be paid on and after that date in 
Gold Coin, free of Government tax, on presenta 


of Henry CLEws & 


JOHN H. DAVEY, Treas. 


Webb’s Adder. 


This marvelous little machine, with the pro- 
vocative name, has gone all over the land, aud 


household word,” 


the accountant’s inseparable companion. Adding 
machines have been invented before this, but 
none hasever gained so quick, and wide, and 
strong a friendly acquaintance among the mez 
of figures as “The Adder.’ For ruuning 
long and wearisome columns, for tallying 
freight, or packages, or lumber, or numerous 
items of any kind, for summing up election re 
turns, for—well,there is no use beginning s° 
endless alist. Ifthere is one thing which Web) s 


reckon the number- 


| less uses to which it can be efficiently put, and 
the different classes of wearied and puzzled 
brains that call down blessings on its sound 
head, its pleasing face, and its nimble and 4 
curate finger! The strong point in ifs favor # 
that it has been tried, and not found wanting 
Accountants of every variety have tested its 
powers, and testify with surprising cordiality 
to its accuracy, quickness of operation, and 
simplicity. And the most assuring element! 
that the majority of testimowials are accom 
panied with cash orders for more of the ma 
chines. We believe in the “ Adder,” and have 
no hesitation in recommending it as invaluable 


The Universal Clothes Wringe'- 


It gives us pleasure to call special attention 
to the “Universal Clothes Wringer.’ 

have had it fairly tested, and are therefore 
to speak of it with confidence, as an artic 


e 
able 
le of 


which only needs ‘ 


be known to become what its name otal 
‘Universal’ in its use, and in 
with which it shall be received.—ew Yor 


Prang’s “Family Scene in Pom 


An elegant and striking picture entitled an 
Family Scene in Pompeii,” is now on ex)! 
tion in the windows of the picture stores. 


It is 
and effect is far 12 


advance of the specimens of the art ordinary 
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mand tor State an eastern flour 3 decidedly 
| wrong ? 
No. 1 Spring, in store, ® bush ............ 1.19@1 20 “The 
No.2 do” anddei. bush. 
White Genesee do bush............. L60@L75 as need 
Amber State, do bush............. 127@1,.29 
Corn has been more active at buoyant prices. We good. 
quote old mixed Western in store 1,15. Yellow Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Western and Southern at $1,15@1,18 per | up the 
e quote : @6zc for mixed Western in se 
lt, or 
We quote; da 
New Mes bb y he 
| hair. 
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